


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1951 


Unitep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hill, Kilgore, and Thye. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Pusitic HeattH SeEkvICcE 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER C. HUNT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


TOPICAL FLUORIDE PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Hunt, would you care to make a statement ? 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself to one 
item of the appropriations for the dental program under the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Chairman, after careful consideration of the purpose and his- 
tory of the Nation-wide topical fluoride program, I am of the firm 
opinion that this activity should be continued at the level proposed 
by the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1952. 


HOUSE CUT 


The House cut of $250,000 will seriously disrupt a plan of orderly 
reduction of this activity. The topical fluoride demonstration pro- 
gram was started in July 1948, through a specific appropriation of 
si million for this purpose. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


The moneys appropriated from the beginning of this program are 
as follows: 
In 1949, $1 million; a reduction the next year, 1950, to $786,000; 
a reduction the next year, 1951. to $668,000: and a reduction has been 
requested this year, 1952, to $460,000. 
1111 
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HOUSE REPORT CITED 
The House reduced the fiscal 1952 request by $250,000, stating jy 
its report, and I think it is significant : 

From all indications the program has been highly effective and benefix 
and demonstrations in additional communities would be desirable. However, 
in view of the paramount need for retrenchment, the committee feels that some 
further reduction can be made in this activity. 

The purpose of this program from the start has been two-fol: I: 

First, to demonstrate the technique of topical fluoride application; 
and, secondly, to ae the development of community topical 
fluoride programs. I think the second, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps of 
greater importance. 

These demonstrations have been and are being conducted in com- 
munities to show local groups the benefits to be derived from this 
tooth decay preventive and to show tangibly the operation of the pro- 
gram contributing to the prevention in a large segment of one of the 
most prevalent of children’s diseases. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


As a result of this demonstration program, more than 400 topical 
fluoride programs have been started by local communities under their 
own direction and solely their own financial support. 

Senator Cuavez. May I add, Senator, that perhaps you noticed j 
the morning press that Commissioner Donohue of the District of 
Columbia came to the conclusion that Washington could not afford 
to be without this program. 

Senator Hunt. They all do eventually, Mr. Chairman, when they 
understand the problem. 

Senator Hin. I think Mr. Donohue has made a very thorough 
study and, as you say, after making a very thorough study he could 
not escape the conclusion. 


PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


There is only one conclusion to come to, and that is that we should 
have the fluoride in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Hunt. The evidence is so conclusive that no other dedue- 
tion could be arrived at. 

The number of dental hygienists in training schools has almost 
doubled as a direct or indirect result of the demands of fuller utiliza- 
tion of dental hygienists in public health programs. 

Many States have made provisions for their licensing in their State 
dental practice acts, or by decisions given by the respective attorneys 
general. 

This program is by and large carried on in dental offices by 
dental hygienists. 

Throughout the operation of the program a conse ientious attempt 
has been made to effect a progressive and orderly reduction of the 
Federal demonstration activity as State and local governments 
adopted topical fluoride programs as standard public health practice, 

In so doing, trained and experienced personnel were transferred 0 
State and local employment. The drastic curtailment proposed by 


+ hy 
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the House will discourage rather than hasten the assimilation of 
trained personnel by State and local health departments because of the 
direct and indirect implications of the action itself. 

Progress in the field of stimulation of the establishment of new 
dental hygienist training schools, the establishment of local com- 
munity programs, and the orderly transfer of trained personnel from 
Federal to local employment will be ser iously checked and there will 
be a real danger of losing many of the benefits already attained. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


After the 1952 budget was submitted, findings of the Publie Health 
Service and several independent investigations became available, 
which showed that controlled fluoridation of public water supplies 
would reduce tooth decay by 65 percent. 

This remarkable advance in dental science adds another tool to the 
widespread use in the public health program, of dental programs. 

It should be emphasized, however, that topical fluoride treatments 
remain the only preventive measure for marked reduction in tooth 
decay in this generation of children and for individuals in the rural 
areas. Because of the clear-cut need of promoting effective application 
of topical fluoride and water fluoridation preventive measures, the 
funds for dental health programs should be increased rather than de- 
creased although, as you will note, Mr. Chairman, since the first appro- 
priation of one million dollars, in each succeeding budget the depart- 
ment itself has voluntarily requested a smaller amount. 

Virtually all States have staffs largely skeleton in nature which pro- 
vide a nucleus of experience and know-how, which can be potent aids in 
the promotion of water fluoridation. 

[f funds were available, it would be possible to assist States to ex- 
pand greatly their services to communities in the field of water fluori- 
dation. Assistance is necessary in terms of chemical, technical, and 
engineering services to put into operation the simpler and the more 
eflective methods of fluoridation as they are deve ‘loped through the 
medium of studies to be carried on by the Public Health Service. 

We can no longer overlook the magnitude of the dental program. 
One-third of the Nation’s dentists were in the Armed Forces duri ing 
World War II to care for dental needs of their men and women mem- 
bers who constituted only 10 percent of the country’s population. 

Yet $40,000,000 was spent last year by the Veterans’ Administration 
for reparative dental service. 

Water fluoridation can be brought to two-thirds of our population at 
a very modest cost which will produce valuable dividends in terms 
of improving the dental health of the Nation. 


COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hiri. Before you leave that matter, might I call your 
attention and that of the subcommittee to the test imony of Dr. Se heele 
the other d: ay. Tasked him about this fluoridation and he ver y strongly 
endorsed it. Then he went on to say: 


Senator Hirt, Dr. Scheele, the material is very inexpensive? 
Dr. ScHEELE, Yes. Of course, putting fluorine in the water supply is cheap. 
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I think the costs are running about 10 cents per capita per year. That is for 
supplies. 

Senator Hunt. I would like to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
the contrast which has always prevailed with reference to : appropria 
tions for research in dental disease as compared with all other human 
ills. I do not know what your appropriation this year will be for 
cancer control. I do not know what it will be for studies of and re- 
search in heart conditions. 

Aside from what you may appropriate, we know that tremendous 
sums will be made available through public subscription to those pro. 
grams. I want to direct your attention to the fact that there is no 
such public program with reference to dental disease. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that not until 2 years ago 
was there ever a Federal appropriation for research in dental disease 

Yet I want to emphasize the fact that many, many of the ailments to 
which we are heir have their origin in the oral cavity, and perh: aps it 
would be very smart to us to start to make some adequate appropriation 
for research in dental disease. 

Senator Cuavez. You have contributed greatly, Senator, to the fine 
information we already have from the Bureau of Public Health. 

Not only at this particular hearing, but as far back as 2 years ago 
we had as many as 9 or 10 Senators appearing before this subcom- 
mittee. I do not know whether they had a toothache or what, but we 
had 9 or 10 Senators asking for the original appropriation in con- 
nection with dental research. 

Senator Hunt. I want to express my thanks to you and the com 
mittee for the opportunity of presenting this important issue. 

Senator Kiteore. I have one question for my enlightenment. 

With respect to this fluoridation of water program, does chemical 
contamination of water have any deterrent effect or bad effect upon 
that? I am very much interested from my own State’s viewpoint be- 
cause our streams are so heavily contaminated by chemicals. 

Senator Hunt. I do not think so. It can be effective two ways: It 
can be a considerable surplus of fluoride in the water, which is destruc- 
tive or it can be a complete total lack, which is equally destructive. 
I do not believe that contamination of water has any effect on the 
amount of fluoride in the water. The quantity and degree of purity of 
fluorine is due to natural causes in the area’ where the water has its 
origin and the minerals which it passes through on its way, as it is 
gathered and gets into the streams and on down into the river. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, you have before you for consideration 
a requested appropriation from the Public Health Service for the year 
1952 to carry on a program initiated in 1949 in which the Department 
has consistently, each of the 4 years, requested a reduced : appropriation 
from the previous year. This ‘1952 request shows a decrease of $208,()(0) 
under the appropriation for 1951 and I am hopeful, Mr, Chairman, 
that your committee will recommend to the Senate that the cut made 
by the House for the fiscal year 1952 be restored. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Orrice or EpucatTion 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE DELETION 


Senator CHavez. Senator Monroney. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity extended to me to appear before you 
today regarding the elimination of George-Barden funds for the 
distributive education program. 

The action taken by the Members of the House on this bill has cut 
the appropriation requested for vocational education $1,794,499. This 
reduction reduced the total appropriation for vocational education to 
$18,048,261. 

The reduction of $1,794,499 was achieved by completely eliminating 
any funds for the distributive education program. 

I am sure that we are all vitally aware of the fact that we must con- 
sider every appropriation in the light of the needed defense require- 
ments. It is felt that the decision as to which budget requests are 
necessary for that purpose is probably the greatest responsibility fac- 
ing this session of Congress. 

The elimination of the entire program of distributive education or 
any other program upon which a great number of our people are rely- 
ing, may not be the best means of practicing economy. 

I am not before this committee to urge any given amount of appro- 
priation for the distributive education program. I am here to urge 
your careful consideration of a proposal that would allow the distribu- 
tive education program to participate in whatever funds are allocated 
to vocational slemntions 

Distributive education as administered in Oklahoma fills a definite 
need that cannot be supplied to a great many of our youth through 
any other means. There is a great demand for the program. Each 
year since its inception in 1937, the State board for vocational educa- 
tion has received many requests from school officials, merchant organ- 
izations, and civic groups, for training programs which, due to lack 
of funds, it was impossible to meet. 


PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 


Even though the supply has never been able to keep up with the 
demand, the schools and small businesses of Oklahoma have been quite 
pleased with the end product of the program. In its 14 years of 
existence, 8,580 high oe boys and girls have received training for 
the distributive occupations just in our State. 

This is the cooperative part-time high school program. The second 
phase of the distributive education program has also had a steady 
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increase since the program began in 1937. This is the evening and 
part-time extension classes for adults; 34,558 persons employed iy 
small retail businesses have received tr aining in Oklahoma under this 
phase of the program. 

It is small wonder that the program is popular among the smal] 
selling and distributive businesses of the State. And it is easily 
understood w hy these businessmen oppose the discontinuance of funds 
for distributive education. 

The program represents the only available source of personne] 
trained in these fields. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


As a small retail merchant myself, I am aware of the drastic short- 
age of trained personnel that exists in the selling and distributing 
fields, and I have often wondered at the millions that the Govern 
ment was spending to develop personnel in all fields of technica] 
training and why so little was done in the selling and retailing field 
from which a large proportion of our population gains its livelihood. 

The feeling of the small-business men that this discrimination 
should not be made against young men and young women who want 
to go into the merchandising field and prepare for their chosen vyo- 
cations while still allowing all other types of training for all other 
groups, is certainly deserving of careful consideration. 

This proposal would cause a serious disruption in our school sys- 
tems and would deprive thousands of young men and women of pre- 
paring for their chosen professions. 


SCHOOLS FAVOR PROGRAM 


I would like to read to the committee a letter that I have received 
from Mr. G. L. Hollabaugh, superintendent of schools at Broke 
Arrow, Okla. I feel that this letter expresses quite adequately the 
sentiments contained in most of the correspondence I have received 
on this subject, and I believe that its contents will express the opin- 
ions of all the school superintendents who are participating in the 


distributive education program. 
Broken Arrow Pusiic ScHoots. 
The Honorable Mike MonRONEY, 
Senator from Oklahoma, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Monroney: The House appropriation bill (H. R. 8709), relat- 
ing to appropriation for the George-Barden Act passed the House April 1s, 
with the proviso that no part of this appropriation shall be available for yoca 
tional education in distributive occupations. 

It seems that a mistake has been made, as distributive occupations are just 
as important in my school as any other vocational education class. In fact, 
the class in distributive education comes nearer helping the average student 
than any other vocational! class. I can defend that statement, as Broken Arrow 
has home economics (two teachers), vocational agriculture, carpentry, and 
speech. We have other classes that are vocational, but are not reimbursed by 
the State and Federal Governments. Some of these classes are industrial arts. 
vocal and instrumental music, commerce, and athletics. Some people might 
question athletics in high school as a vocation. It is as much a vocation toda) 
as any class in high school and we conduct our physical education as such 

It takes students with special interest to enroll in agriculture, carpentry 
home economics, and speech. In distributive education, you have students en 
rolled who must work to put themselves through school and contribute to the 
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family income. Distributive education is open to boys and girls, while other 
yocational classes are more segregated groups. I have had vocational auto 
mechanics and it is for a special group. 

I want to emphasize several points, in regard to vocational distributive occu- 
pations and you should change your vote on H. R. 3709. 

1. Many boys and girls cannot finish high school without the help from dis- 
tributive education and the field of merchandising. The students learn how to 
work, get along with people, and, at the same time, earn enough money to keep 
themselves in school and help their family budget. 

2 It would disrupt many school systems throughout the United States. In 
Broken Arrow, we have 36 boys and girls enrolled in distributive education. 
These boys and girls start to school at 8 a. m., so they may work in the afternoon 
on the job training program for a vocation. The merchants are sold on this 
program. They take pride in helping to train the students. If this program is 
stopped, our town and school, as well as many others in this Nation, would be 
handicapped. 

3. It is also unfair to the teachers and leaders in distributive occupations who 
have spent years of their lives training boys and sirls, It is also unfair to the 
etnies in my community, as they benefit from night classe; 

. Distributive education helps small business paden' that cannot afford to 
einai training programs of their own. In other words, this seems to be a slap 
at small business places and the youth that cannot go to college. <A college 
student can receive vocational training. The high school student who sacritices 
with an early morning class, gives up his school activities, so he may learn an 
occupation, Would be deprived of that privilege. 

5. One million seven hundred and ninety-four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars has been appropriated for distributive education. That is 
small indeed compared to the $18,048,261 provided for the other three divisions of 
yocational eeccupations—agriculture, home economics, and trade and industry. 
If it is necessary to take this $1,794,499 and earmark it for some other Govern- 
ment agency, why not cut all four of the vocational divisions? It only means 
about 8 percent, and I think that the agriculture, home economics, and the 
rade industry should be cut enough to permit distributive education to remain 
in our curriculum. 

I appreciate knowing you and that I can write you an open, frank letter giving 
my observations and convictions based upon experiences in the school and small 
communities. 

Very truly yours, 
G. L. HOLLABAUGH, 
Superintendent, Broken Arrow Schools. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


As you will note, in this letter he points out very definitely that 
this program does furnish the only opportunity for the average high 
school boy or girl to equip themselves for a job that exists in the 
small town, 

Practically all of those jobs are selling jobs. They are service jobs, 
grocery stores, clothing stores, implement stores, appliance stores, 
and without this beginning in retailing and selling and understand- 
nig of the problems of merch: andising, these boys and girls come out 

f high school without any training by which they can find or hope 
to o find a chance for a job in the average home community. 

To remove the Federal support from this program at this time 
would be a great error as it is one of the most popular and effective 
programs which our Government has to offer. To the urban and 
city youth, this program is as essential as the other branches of the 
vocational-educational program are to the rural. 

Many students have been and will continue to be able to graduate 
from high school who in the ordinary course of circumstances would 
have to withdraw if they did not have the advantages of this program 
in their eleventh and twelfth years of school. 
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FINANCIAL AID TO HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Four thousand and four hundred forty-nine boys and girls in Okla- 
homa alone will have to shuffle their school careers, and because of 
finances, many of them will simply drop their high-school careers 
because their earnings are needed for family support purposes. 

In other words, the existence of this training program allows them 
to find jobs in these small towns with which to pay the balance of 
the cost of their high-school education. It comes out of the payrolls 
of the local merchants. 

T have dozens and dozens of letters from the merchants themselves 
stating that graduates of this program have become buyers in depart- 
ment stores, merchandise managers, advertising managers, and have 
distinguished themselves simply because of this program. 

Both Houses of Congress are, at this time, giving a great deal of 
consideration to the problem of small business and have each set 
up programs of study to determine ways to help small-business 
enterprises. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is felt that there is in the distributive education program a 
method of assistance to small-business men which has been in effect 
since 1937. The small retail and distributive businessmen have, as 
I have mentioned before, expressed great satisfaction with the pro- 
gram. Especially since they know that the ro to the Government 
has been relatively small. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


The entire appropriation for the disbributive education program 
from 1941 through 1947, inclusive, was $1,254,000. In 1948 a slight 
increase was approved and from 1948 to date, the amount appro- 
priated has been $1,794,000 which, as you can see, is the same amount 
that was requested for this year. 

In a direct way, then, it is apparent that the distributive education 
program has been filling a need of the small-business man ever since 
its inception 14 years ago. 

At this time of our present emergency when now as never before 
we are faced with the desirability ‘of efficient manpower, it is felt 
that this vital field of training should not be eliminated. 

In other words, members of the National Guard, Air Forces, and 
others, have been taken out of these small businesses, and unless 
something is done to give some training to replacements, these smal! 
businesses will certainly fold up and die. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we have this morning representatives of 
the service organizations who will testify along | the lines you have 
been discussing, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. 


LETTERS IN REFERENCE TO DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from Mr. W. E. 
Peik, of the College of Education, University of Minnesota, that 
would support the very statement that the able Senator from Okla- 
homa has just read. 
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Also I have a letter from Dean M. Schweickhard, commissioner of 
education of the State of Minnesota, that gives information as to how 
this fund is used in the educational field in Minnesota. 

And last, a letter from Robert C. Miller, president of the Minnesota 
Vocational Association. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have these 
three letters incorporated in the record as part of my remarks, and 
also following the remarks of Senator Monroney. 

Senator CHAvez. Weare glad to receive them. 

(Letters referred to are as follow :) 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Minneapolis, April 2 4, 1951. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DeAR SENATOR: This letter pertains to the bill (H. R. 3709) concerning the 
deletion of distributive education funds from the George-Barden appropriation 
for vocational education. No doubt you will be interested in our point of view on 
this matter. 

In September 1946 the University of Minnesota installed a full-time teacher- 
training program in distributive education in cooperation with the State de- 
partment of education. Since that time we have supplied the State of Minne- 
sota and surrounding States with well-trained coordinator-instructors upon 
whom the success of the program depends. Up to August 1950 there were 
302 undergraduate and 378 graduate enrollments in distributive education classes 
and it is expected that by the end of this year total enrollments will reach 
1,000. While most of those in attendance are Minnesota personnel, our insti- 
tuition has served States from California to West Virginia and from Louisiana 
to Montana. 

We believe that distribution is a vital link in our economic system and that 
assistance given to management and personnel through distributive education 
is needed more than ever at this time, both from the standpoint of public morale 
and distribution problems. Fifty-one coordinator-instructors in Minnesota are 
working on these problems. 

The cooperative part-time program on the secondary school and junior col- 
lege levels has had a steady, wholesome growth. Each year has resulted in 
several new programs. Deletion of distributive education Federal funds at this 
time would greatly disrupt the local program in our State as well as the teacher- 
training program which we believe has such an excellent start. 

May we count on your support in opposing the deletion of the distributive 
education funds from the George-Barden appropriation? Your action will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Peik, Dean, College of Education. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, April 25, 1951. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: On Friday, April 13 (apparently an unlucky day for 
one phase of vocational education), the House Committee on Appropriations 
tlininated from bill H. R. 3709 the Federal appropriation for distributive educa- 
tion. The House sustained the action of the Appropriations Committee and 
concurrent action if taken by the Senate would be disastrous to an educational 
program which, for the past 14 years, has been growing substantially in Minnesota, 

The distributive-education program was started here in 1936 with two day-school 
programs enrolling 34 students. Minnesota today has 50 part-time occupation 
programs, with an enrollment of 1,200 students, and commitments have now 


81844——-51——_71 
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been made to add several new programs next year. Such programs are cop. 
ducted or carried on under the supervision of local vocational coordinators 
who are technically trained in a division of the teacher training department 
of the University of Minnesota, which was specifically established to do this 
job. If Federal distributive education funds are cut off the facilities for train- 
ing coordinators will be seriously curtailed, if not eliminated. Furthermore, 
local communities will lose their vocational coordinators who are giving the 
leadership on that level, not only for distributive education but in many casgeg 
the leadership for the total vocational program in the community. 

In 1938 the adult evening school program for distributive workers was started 
with an enrollment of 128 people. This service to employed workers in distribu- 
tive occupations in Minnesota has now grown to a point where it is servicing 
over 4,000 people, and the number is still growing. Minnesota communities 
and businessmen of these communities, be they large or small, have found that 
distributive education is the first tangible attempt on the part of the publie 
schools to render an educational service which has a direct bearing upon the 
effectiveness of the selling ability of its employees. So often the public schools 
have been criticized by the business people who are supporting the schools for 
not rendering an educational service that has a direct bearing upon their busi- 
nesses. In recent years, however, distributive education has brought about 
a material change in the thinking of many of these business people because they 
have received direct benefits from the program. To destroy this confidence by 
eliminating a comparatively insignificant item in the Federal budget seems 
fundamentally unsound. 

This year Minnesota receives $34,000 of Federal funds under the George- 
Barden law to be used in the development of distributive education throughout 
the State. Minnesota has shown its tremendous interest and its desire to further 
the distributive education program by appropriating over $52,000 to be used 
as matching funds, and local communities are spending considerable sums for 
the same purpose. 

Even though we believe strongly in economy there is a serious question as to 
whether spending a little less money for this purpose really constitutes economy. 
This program of education is as essential to business interests of Minnesota as 
agricultural education is to the farmers of our great State. 

Since you are a member of the Senate subcommittee which will deliberate on 
this measure, passed by the House, authorizing the elimination of funds for 
distributive education, I sincerely hope you can be convinced that these funds 
should be restored to help maintain one of the educational services so essential 
to the very foundations of Minnesota economy. 

Sincerely, 
DEAN M. SCHWEICK HARD, 
State Commisioner of Education. 


MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
April 23, 1951. 
The Honorable EpwWarp THYE, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I was stunned when I heard that last Wednesday, April 18, 


the House appropriations bill, H. R. 3709, was passed with the proviso “that no 
part of this appropriation is to be available for vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations.” 

I cannot understand the thinking of people in Washington concerning deleting 
aid to distributive occupations. This deletion will certainly cripple small-busi- 
ness concerns that cannot afford to finance training programs of their own as do 
some of the big merchandising establishments. It is a slap at small business 
and also at youth who cannot go to college for this program has allowed these 
youth to receive vocational trainng of college grade. This program has always 
been an outstanding program in preparing youth and adults for efficiency in the 
distributive trades and occupations. 

I have always considered it one of the outstanding programs, but if the 
above bill is allowed to stand as it now is, it means that the entire program 
of distributive education will be wiped out. 

I cannot understand the thinking of the people in Washington when they are 
attempting to deprive the youth of this country of the privilege to prepare for 
distributive occupations, 
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Here in the State of Minnesota, the cooperative part-time program for dis- 
tributive occupations and for diversified occupations have been heartily accepted 
and many business concerns have depended upon these programs to prepare and 
train for them high-school students whom they can employ upon graduation. 
Also these same places in Minnesota have been benefiting adults as well as 
youth by assisting them to become more efficient in the distributive trades and 
occupations. 

If this bill is allowed to stand so that no appropriation is forthcoming for 
the distributive occupations, it means that many of these programs now operat- 
ing not only in the State of Minnesota but in all States will be completely wiped 
out. 

It seems incredible that some Representatives who have the handling of these 
pills do not understand them better and realize better the imperative need for 
this type of program. 

I understand that tentative arrangements have been made for holding public 
hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations during the first 
week in May. 

The only hope of having this restored is by having the Senate subcommittee 
delete the distributive-occupations provision and thus restore this phase of our 
program to the approprations act. If this is not done, it will be illegal to use 
any Federal funds for training pupils in any phase of the vocational program, 
such as in the diversified-occupations program or others in distributive occupa- 
tions or any phases of distribution. 

May I ask you to use all the effort that you can assert to assist us in getting 
this bill through so that the distributive occupations will still be able to do the 
job in preparing youth and adults for efficiency in distributive trades and occu- 
pations and also to assist small-business concerns and also the youth who cannot 
go to college. 

Thanking you for your efforts in behalf of this most worthy program, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. Mirrer, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED E. BUSBEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. Congressman Busbey. 

Representative Busery. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee : 

I wish to express my appreciation for your courtesy in permitting 
me to appear before your committee, and particularly to Mr. Downey, 
the clerk of your committee, for arranging the time. 

I happen to be a member of the House Subcommittee on Labor and 
Federal Security, but I am appearing here as an individual and not 
on ae of the committee. 

I do not have a prepared statement. There are, however, a few 
things I would like to bring to the attention of the committee. 

U nfortun: ately, I was assigned to the Subcommittee of Labor and 
Federal Security at noon on the day hearings were started at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. We ran right through every morning and 
every afternoon. The duties as a member of that committee were 
entirely new to me; but, as I assured many of the witnesses before 
our committee, before we have our he: arings next Januar y, I will know 
more about the subjects with which we have to deal. 


[ am here to talk particularly about the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. 
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HOUSE ACTION ON BUDGET REQUEST 





The request of the Budget Bureau was for $1,583,000. We appro- 
priated out of our committee, which was adopted by the House, the 
sum of $743,500, or a cut of 53 percent. I believe the thought in the 
minds of the members of our committee as well as the House, was 
that under this defense mobilization program and the tight labor 
market, there probably was not the need for as much money as re- 
quested . Therefore, we recommend the cut. 

After the cut was approved I took it upon myself to make a little 
investigation. When I was home during the Easter recess, I made it 
a point to call at the Veterans’ Employment Service office in Chicago 
and make a first-hand survey of the situation. I came to the conclusion 
that while I think a cut could be made in the appropriation, in the 
large industrial States like New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, and others, the cut was too drastic. The Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service could not possibly operate on the basis that we recom- 
mended in the subcommittee. 

I talked to some of the staff in the Chicago office of the Veterans’ 
Employment service, and learned just what they were doing. 


EMPLOYMENT FUNCTIONS 


With your permission I would like to insert at this point in the 
record, a 2-page outline of the duties of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service other than those prescribed in the Wagner-Peyser Act and 
the GI bill. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be glad to receive it. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DUTIES OF THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OTHER THAN THOSE PRESCRIBED 
IN THE WAGNER-PEYSER ACT AND THE GI BILL 


1. The Veterans’ Employment Service is a unit of National Defense. When a 
contractor places an order for skilled men with a State Employment Service 
office which has none available, they clear with other offices. This is called a 
clearance order. Reports of the Illinois State Employment Service show 55 
percent more clearance orders were filled last month than the previous mont). 

Why? Because the Veterans’ Employment Service knew that veterans com- 
prise nearly 40 percent of the male labor force; and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service is the only agency that has ready access to all veterans’ organizatious. 
We contacted them to recruit the men to fill these jobs. We do it right along. 
(See our latest list attached.) What’s the cash value of such service to the 
Government? 

2. At one time, the Veterans’ Administration had a staff three times the size of 
ours whose sole job was finding jobs for veterans completing Public Law No. 16 
training. When their funds were cut, this job was dumped on the Employment 
Service and on the Veterans’ Employment Service during the past year without 
any additional funds. 

3. Because of Chicago’s cross-roads position, we have always had a lot of hard- 
to-place veterans referred to us directly by veteran organizations, public and 
private agencies (locally and from other States), Red Cross, Travelers’ Aid, 
Congressmen, and employers. A lot of these veterans have no local address to 
give to an employment office, so we try to dig up what’s needed—a job, training, 
hospitalization, etc. No veteran leaves our office until every effort is made 10 
help him. The president of a coal company here will tell you that he tried all 
the agencies to which he contributes and all public agencies, but the Veterans 
Employment Service got his son (an encephalitis case) a job. This is not pusli- 
button work; this is slogging and slugging with innumerable rebuffs until we 
find the right employer. 
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Along similar lines is the work we do for paraplegic veterans. We can’t do it 
every week, but the Veterans’ Employment Service is the only public or private 
agency in Illinois that ever placed 7 paralyzed veterans in gainful work in a week. 

What price such service? 

4, The Veterans’ Employment Service is the sparkplug for all NEPH (National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped) activities through appearances before em- 
ployer groups, publicity, poster contests, ete. 

5. The Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois is considered as foremost 
among the groups doing things for the worker over 40. 

6. In March 1951, the director of personnel of an Illinois corporation was 
given a citation by a veteran organization. In his acceptance, referring to the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, he said: ‘We like to deal with them because, as 
taxpayers, we know they pay their way and save us money by creating taxpayers 
who help us carry our tax burden, Every time they counsel veterans as to training 
or steer them into jobs for which they are fitted, they create new taxpayers.” 

7. By radio and by personal calls, the Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois 
has urged employers not to discriminate in promotions or new hires against 
Reservists, National guardsmen, etc. Results have been excellent. 

8. The Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois issues a monthly newsletter 
with job information, etc., which goes to all veteran organizations and employer 
groups who ask for it, all State Employment Service offices, ete. 

9. The Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois assists in training interviewers, 
counselors, and local Veterans Employment representatives for the State Employ- 
ment Service. 

























ILLINOIS VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 










Representative Bussey. I would also like to insert at this point in 
the record a letter dated April 20, 1951, from Col. Herman H. Weimer, 
who is the head of the Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois, 
outlining some of the work they do in the State of Illinois. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 







Room 300, MERCHANDISE Mart PLAZa, 


Chicago 54, Iu., April 20, 1951. 






Hon. Frep R. BUsBEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear rep: This letter will have to take the place of the visit which Larry 
Fenlon requested you to make at my office and will tell you briefly about the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 

I wanted you to have this before your committee acted, but didn’t feel free to 
write. 

I’m told your committee wants a retreat to the original system of one man 
and one secretary in each but the four larger States (Illinois had two men and 
two secretaries). There were only World War I veterans then, but we were 
overworked. It put me in hospital. Now, Illinois has more than a million World 
War II veterans. The old system will not do what veterans and employers 
know needs to be done. 

This point is crystal clear: Employment is not a static condition, The 11,000 
Chicago people in the television industry who were laid off last week thought 
they had regular jobs. Among them were 1,900 veterans. You are practical 
and you know two men could find few jobs, but my whole staff can do more 
and have pitched in to help find jobs; true, some will get their own jobs, and 
some will get them from veteran men in State employment service offices. 

‘I assume you concede we are doing what Congress requires of us in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act and the GI bill—and we are—but a staff smaller than I 
now have could not perform all these duties in Illinois. 

Attached is a partial list of other duties, which are very important and are 
expected of us by veteran organizations. 

Ther? are no wild-eyed. irrational, heads-in-the-clouds visionaries on the VES 
staff in INinois, but real salt-of-the-earth veterans with an honest sense of 
Values, and expert in their field. 

They know that failure to meet the economic needs of veterans through an 
intelligent use of Government, can create a loss of faith and a sense of frustra- 
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tion, and so, by efforts to fit veterans in the right jobs, they do their utmost {o 
prevent disillusion and to maintain unity. America needs it. 

The standard of measurement in our service is this: 

Is this veteran getting the service required by law and regulation? If he 
isn’t, we'll see that he gets it or we'll give it to him. 

We want to be able to do our job which has been added to by Korean veterans. 

In 1950, we called on 7,217 employers not covered by the State employment 
service, to whom we turned over 2,940 orders for veterans and 654 employer 
orders for disabled veterans. 

Calling on veteran outfits requires much night work (in addition to daily 
work hours) but provides no extra pay or expenses. 

Facing us, besides normal and other operations, is the need for helping to 
get jobs for 3,028 Illinois disabled veterans in Public Law No. 16 training, and 
78,572 Illinois veterans in GI bill training. - You know this job cannot be done 
if the cuts recommended by your committee are adopted. Any cuts in present 
skeleton staff must result in a distinct disservice to the veterans in Illinois, 

A 50-percent cut in appropriations can become a 70-percent cut for a big State, 
and without any further cut, I am already short one secretary and one man to 
cover northern Illinois. 

We ask no favors, seek no privileges, look for no special attention, but if you 
can find anywhere in Government service (except the combat forces) any group 
who will match these men of the VES for wholehearted, loyal devotion to duty, 
let me know about it. 

Again—aside from the combat force—there is no worthier cause in Govern. 
ment than our job of promoting the dignity of human labor as it is represented 
by the men who have won victory on the land, sea, and air fronts of two world 
wars and in Korea. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN H. WEIMER. 


PERSONNEL, ILLINOIS VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Representative Busey. I would like to take a few minutes of the 
committee’s time to read briefly from a letter from Colonel Weimer, 
to me, dated May 1, 1951. 


Dear Frep: First of all, I wish to again express my appreciation for the 
courtesy of your visit to this office. 

As you requested, I list below the names of the persons who constitute the 
Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois, and their dates of service and previous 
experience. 

I shall not real all the biography, qualifications, and experiences of 
these individuals, but in order to save the committee’s time, I ask 
permission to include this letter in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. We shall be glad to receive it. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE BOArp, 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Room 300, MERCHANDISE MArT PLAZA, 
Chicago 54, [ll., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. Frep R. Bussey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frep: First of all, I wish to again express my appreciation for the cour- 
tesy of your visit to this office. 

As you requested, I list below the names of the persons who constitute the 
Veterans’ Employment Service in Illinois, and their dates of service and previous 
experience : 

Botanp, Epwarp F., entered Illinois State Employment Service in 1939, 
serving as interviewer, employer-contact man, and later as local veterans 
employment representative until 1944. In 1944, I was authorized to add 
him to our payroll as assistant VER for Illinois. He is a member of the 
American Legion, Employer Relations Representatives Association, etc. 
World War I veteran. 
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CapoTTEe, MARCELLA C., transferred from the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice, where she worked as secretary in the administrative office, to the 
Veterans’ Employment Service in 1937. Served as secretary to Walter Ernst, 
associate VER for Illinois, until 1943; since that time, she has been secre- 
tary to the State VER for Illinois. Two of her brothers served overseas 
in the Armed Forces. 

DoLess, WILLIAM E., entered the VES in April 1946, after discharge as 
captain from a 6-year period of service in the Armed Forces. Prior to Army 
service, graduated from University of Wisconsin where he completed courses 
in basic economic principles, labor economics, personnel management, etc. 
Member of the American Legion; commander, Business and Professional 
Men’s Chapter, Disabled American Veterans. War decorations, Bronze Star 
and Purple Heart. 

ERNst, WALTER E., entered the Veterans Employment Service in 1937, after 
2 years as interviewer and local veterans employment representative with 
the Illinois State Employment Service. World War I veteran. Member of 
the American Legion, presently serving as consultant to the Cook County em- 
ployment committee and also the department employment commission. He 
is also member of the VFW and AFGE. For 12 years he served as executive 
secretary of Voiture 220, Forty and Eight Society, of which he is still a 
member. This work could have gone on indefinitely except for constantly 
increasing pressure of VES activities. 

GREENE, CHARLES L., entered VES as assistant State VER in August 1945, 
from service with the USES. Prior to this service, he had been employed 
with the NRS from 1933 to 1937. Member of the American Legion and 
American War Dads Association, World War I veteran. 

Haskins, RoSeMArY, entered VES as clerk-stenographer in November 
1949, by transfer from the Veterans’ Administration. 

KeLiey, WILLIAM J., entered VES in 1946, after 11 years’ service with the 
ISES and USES in various capacities, i. e., interviewer, farm placement 
representative, employer contact man, local VER. World War I veteran, 
member of American Legion, VFW, DAV, and Thirty-third Division War 
Veterans Association. 

SmMirH, Cart J., entered VES in 1946, after having served in ISES and 
USES from January 19389, in various positions, including employer contact 
man and local VER. Member of the American Legion. World War I veteran 

BARNARD, HERBERT C., appointed on a temporary basis in February 1951, 
after having served in related work with the Veterans’ Administration for 
several years. During World War II he was employed by the ISES and 
USES as local VER. He is past commander of Fort Dearborn Post, American 
Legion, and a member of the Forty and Eight Society. He is at present 
chairman of the Cook County employment committee, American Legion. His 
appointment with the VES in Illinois expires June 30, 1951. 

Of the foregoing, Dolejs is the disabled-veteran specialist: Boland and Kelley 
operate in the Chicago area; Greene works in the central Illinois territory and 
Smith covers southern Illinois. I had hoped to have Mr. Barnard assigned on a 
permanent basis to cover the northern Illinois area. 

If there is anything further you would like to know about our service, I have 
no hesitancy in referring you to Mr. Edward Clamage, past department com- 
mander, Mr. Paul Armstrong, Mr. Jack Poorman, Mr. Merle Schaad, also past 
department commanders, the American Legion. Mr. Jos. Kriebs, Mr. Lester 
Benston, Mr. Edward Hayes (past national commander), and Mr. Jay Brown, 
all of the American Legion. 

Also Mr. Hugh Keable, department commander, VFW; Mr. James Schmitz, 
Mr. O. F. Yetter, Mr. Karl Gillig, past department commanders of the VF'W; 
Mr. Elmer Roetter, department adjutant, DAV. 

In the event you might wish to refer to employers, I submit the following: 
Mr. Carl R. Brick, assistant to the president, Borg-Warner Corp.; Mr. Carl 
Scharninghausen, personnel director, Container Corp.; Mr. Edmund Derning, 
personnel director, Victor Adding Machine Co.; Mr. H. B. Stanton, president, 
Mitchell & Dillon Coal Co.; Mr. Troy Wakefield, personnel manager, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.; and Mr. John Serena, Boll & Lewis Optical Co. 

If, for any reason, you should wish a longer list than the above, we'll get it 
to you because we have had close and agreeable relationships with employers 
and members of their organizations. 

We have many requests from these employer groups who aided in the circu- 
lation of materials like the folders enclosed herewith, entitled: “The Story of 
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GI’s and the 52-20 Club”; “Mature Men”; “How Cautious Can You Get?” qj] 
of which were prepared in this office. And speaking of materials, we are algo 
sending you recent copies of the Veterans News Letter which is also issued py 
this office for the information of veteran organizations in Illinois, public ang 
private agencies and organizations, ete. In this connection, I would like you to 
know that we have about 3,000 names on this mailing list, all of whom requesteq 
to be put on the mailing list. 

Elsewhere in this letter, I have made reference to the fact that Walter 
Ernst is consultant to both the Cook County and department employment 
set-up in the Legion and, of course, I am, too. But I would like you to know 
that the first effort and organized move for employment in the American Legion 
was set up in the office of the VES some 17 years ago, and, since that time, there 
have been monthly meetings of the Cook County employment committee and, 
in all the years that have followed, I don’t believe that Wally or I have missed 
four meetings. 

These committees will shortly be asking questions like this: Who is to see 
to it that veterans will get what they are entitled to under the law if this redue- 
tion goes through? Who is to keep all these veterans informed of job oppor 
tunities, especially those veterans now in training under Public Law 16 and 
the GI bill? Who is to scour the highways and byways to find veterans for 
defense work? 

When you were in the office the other day, you asked about the Illinois Veterans 
Commission. I was present at their annual meeting, presided over by Mr, 
James P. Ringley, chairman, where a report was given on all activities of the 
IVC, and no particular announcement was made of any employment activity. 
Incidentally, you might be interested to learn that the IVC, up until this vear, 
has cost the State of Illinois approximately what it has cost the Federal! Goy- 
ernment for the entire VES, nationally. 

I made mention the other day of the fact that we are assisting in training 
local veterans employment representatives who are State employees. Such a 
training meeting was held last week, and I enclose a copy of the agenda show- 
ing in red pencil the names of the VES men who participated in this training, 

My kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
H. H. WEIMER, 
Veterans Employment Representative for Illinois 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Representative Bussey. You will note in going over this letter 
where all the employees and their experiences are listed, that their 
experiences go back for years and years in this particular field. 

If we break up this organization in the State of Illinois, and T am 
sure it applies to other large industrial States, it would be impossible 
to have the benefit of this experience in the years to come in the 
Veterans Employment Service. 

The employees would, of necessity, go out and probably get jobs 
in some other field. New men would have to be trained when the 
appropriations were increased. 

I thought we were fundamentally right in considering the tight 
labor market, but I find that these committees in Illinois are doing a 
job for industry in going out and finding the type of employees that 
they desire. 

In addition to trying to get jobs for veterans in industry, which 
they are still doing. at the same time a great portion of the work is 
finding the right types of men for these industries. 

I do not wish to clutter up the hearings any more than possible so 
I am just going to leave some of these monthly news letters and other 
documents which show the actual work these men are doing in the 
field. I think these will be of tremendous interest to the committee. 

These men are qualified to go out and talk to any kind of group 
that needs their counsel and advice. 
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[ would also like to leave with the committee three little pamphlets 
that the Veterans Employment Service in the State of Illinois has 
recently issued, “The Story of GI’s and the 52-20 Club”; “Mature 
Men.” and “How Cautious Can You Get?’ 

Also a sheet entitled “Jobs Now,” which they get out very fre- 
quently, listing the various types of jobs that are open, which I think 
would be of interest to the committee. 

I would be very happy if the committee would accept that. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee. ) 

In conclusion, I would like to say as a member of the subcommittee, 
and one who is tremendously inte rested in the veterans of os country, 
and one who had a great deal to do with writing title 4 in the GI 
bill of rights in the Seventy-eighth Congress, that as on as L am 
personally concerned I would like to confess that I believe the cut 
we made in our committee was entirely too drastic. I hope that this 
subcommittee will recognize that fact and give it every possible con- 
sideration when it marks up the bill. 


HOUSE REPORT CITED ON BUDGET CUT 


Senator Cuavez, At this point, Congressman, I would like to call 
your attention to the committee language in its report justifying the 
cut, 

After outlining the duties of the service, they have this to say: 


Provision for this supplementary job-finding was justified when there were 
more veterans seeking work than there were jobs available. Today, with defense 
production gaining momentum, the shoe is on the other foot. Instead of labor 
surplus there is the problem of a labor shortage. Under these circumstances, 
and with veterans’ placement facilities maintained as a part of the State employ- 
ment services, the committee believes that one Federal veteran's representative 
and a clerk-stenographer for each State and Territory would be adequate. 

\ccordingly, the committee has reduced the budget estimate for this service 
from $1,583,000 to $743,500. 

Is there any reaction to that statement, as a member of the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Representative Bussey. Yes, I would be very happy to give you my 
reaction. 

Being a freshman member of that committee, I was very much 
surprised to have this bill reported out to the full Committee on 
Appropriations without first being submitted to the members of the 
<a. 

[ did not see the language in the report until after it had been 
submitted to the full Appropriations Committee. But I can assure 
you - one thing: I am going to insist that every word of the report be 
read and discussed by the members of the subcommittee next year 
before it is reported out to the full committee. 

Senator Cuavez, I think that is the way it should be done. 

Representative Bussey. I do, too. 

Senator Krrgore. Could I ask you a question in line with what you 
have been talking about? 
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PLACEMENT OF DISABLED VETERANS 


In a number of States I find that one of the jobs these people have 
to do really is to educate the employers in the utilization of the par- 
tially disabled veterans for the jobs. In some cases that is due to 
the workmen’s compensation law, where a man who has some minor 
disability, if it is increased results in the employer getting charged 
with the whole thing. 

I do find in many cases they do enlarge, shall we say, the labor force 
by showing employers how they could utilize a man who has a partial 
disability, but who is still capable of doing a lot of work. 

Have you found that? 

Representative Bussey. Yes, sir. I was very much surprised when 
I took the time to visit the Illinois office in Chicago, of the Veterans 
Employment Service, that Colonel Weimer, the head of it, is before 
some group of employers, or some organization, some industrial group, 
nearly every day of the year explaining to their top men at their con- 
ferences and meetings the value of employing these disabled men and 
employing veterans. I think he is doing a splendid job. 

Senator Kircorr. Yes. You see, a man with 20 percent disability 
service-connected, does not receive enough to take care of him and he 
must findemployment. But if that 20 percent bars him from employ- 
ment in places where he has had experience, or where he could espe- 
cially fit, the 20 percent is not treating him fairly because that 20 per- 
cent has cut him completely out of employment. 

That, I find, is one of the most effective things they do. At the 

same time they furnish the plants good men who can do specialized 
work for them despite their disabilities. 

Representative Bussey. I might say another thing. I was agree- 
ably surprised and glad to learn that this Veterans’ Employment 
Service head office located in Chie ago does not confine itself just to men 
in the State of Illinois. Chicago being the transportation center that it 
is, naturally there are a great many veterans going through Chicago 
and looking for employment. They go up to ‘the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service and they have been able to place a great many of them. 

Senator Hiii. Congressman, if we restore this cut, put some more 
money in this bill, do you think we can get the House conferees to go 
along with us? 

Representative Bussey. I am afraid I shall not be one of the con- 
ferees, Senator. 

Senator Hitz. I was hoping you would be. 

Representative Busey. I am frank to admit that I think our sub- 
committee was quite economy minded from the testimony that was 
given by Senator Hunt and then Senator Monroney. 

I do not believe there is anyone more economy minded in the House 
than I happen to be, but where I think we have made a mistake, I am 
perfectly frank to come and confess it and try to correct it. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Congressman Busbey. 

Representative Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Humphrey, we shall be glad to hear from 

you. 
“ Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, my remarks will be very brief. Senator Thye, I am sure, has 
most ably presented his views to the committee on this subject. I 
come up here now to fortify my colleague’s hands. 

I am interested particularly in the whole program of vocational 
education as outlined under the authorization of the George-Barden 
Act. 

This morning while I want to say a few words in reference to the 
entire program, I should like to direct my comments particularly to 
distributive education, which was eliminated from the House bill 
as an item in the appropriation. 


PROGRAM CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUSINESS 


First of all, I think it is fair to say that the vocational-education 
program throughout the country has produced great dividends in 
terms of our economic development, the skill of all of our labor 
force, and in terms of productivity of our industry. 

The bulk of the burden for financing the vocational-education 
program has rested upon the local communities and the States. 

The Federal Government has contributed generously in some in- 
stances, and not so generously in others, but “be that as it m: iy, the 
respective State legislatures, local school boards and school systems 
have realized the importance of vocational education and have ex- 
pended a good deal of time, effort, and finance upon it. 

It has been particularly important in the rural areas insofar as 
farm training is concerned, and in the metropolitan areas where 
the vocational education facilities have been developed, it has yielded 
great dividends. 

Now, I think it is false economy to jeopardize a program of educa- 
tion in a defense period. 

Senator Kingore. Could I interrupt you there? 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes. 

Senator Kingorr. I do not know about Minnesota, but I know in 
West Virginia, the State has constantly increased the amount of 
money from year to year that it spends on vocational training. 
Rather than just trying to match funds, it is way ahead of the 
appropriations as given by the Federal Government. Their increases 
have been vast. 

Senator Humpurey. That is very true of our State, and I know 
that Senator Thye can tell you that during his period as governor, 
even during the war years, the governor and the legislature took 
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care of the program of vocational education and did not diminis) 
it, but, in fact, improved it, recognizing it as a vital part of our 
defense setup. 

I am sure that everyone realized that the training of industry for 
the ee of implements and tools necessary to the defense 
program is of course, very basic. 


NONDEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The other question that immediately comes to one’s mind is how 
about these programs that are not so directly connected with defense 
industries. 

All I can say to this committee is this: This is a big country and 
everybody is not in the armed services, and every part of our economy 
does not directly contribute to the Defense Establishment, but they do 
indirectly. 

Let me direct my remarks for a minute to distributive education. 
It is a well-known fact that defense industry generally pays a little 
bit better in terms of salaries, wages, hourly earnings, than many 
of the nondefense industries or nondefense commercial establishments, 

Any man in business knows that the minute we start a heavy re- 
cruitment campaign for defense establishments, upsetting our whole 
labor force, drawing people from one part of the country to the 
other, we start losing clerks, office workers, supervisors in the super 
markets, employees in drug stores, filling stations and garages, all of 
which are very, very important to the well- being of ah economy that 
must pay the bill for the defense program and ‘supply the materials 
and the manpower for the defense establishment. 

Now, it sounds very simple on the face of it, to say that distributive 
education, which is education directed toward training people for our 
commercial business establishments, has no relationship to the de- 
fense program. 


TRAINING PROGRAM NEEDED 


On the surface it sounds that way, but by critical examination we 
see that it does have a relationship. I have talked to merchant after 
merchant who is already feeling the squeeze and the pinch of t! 
labor shortage. He is watching his employees being snatched out 
from under him. There is only one way that man can stay in business, 
and that is to replace that employee. 

He cannot replace him with somebody who is unskilled, who does 
not know what the job is about. He must have somebody who can be 
either refreshed, so to speak, some older employee who can take a re 
fresher course, or some new person coming in from high school, 
us say, or who is in the community, 18, 19, or 25 years of age, Soa 
may not be eligible for military service, who can t: ake a training course 
and thereby fill in the jobs in his own economic establishment. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


I know that there is some thought of restoring the funds for dis- 
tributive education by just canceling out the language that is in the 
House bill permitting the $1,794, 499 to be taken out of the total ap- 
propriation. 
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I have heard there has been some talk about that. I merely want 
to say that w ould mean you would penalize the rural vocational edu- 
cation program, your practical nurse-training program, all the rest 
of the vocational education programs. 

You would be penalizing one section of it in order to take care 
of another. 

There is no way you can do that and make it really sound. 


HOUSE DELETION 


So my plea to you this morning is to restore the funds that should 
be prov ided for distributive education. I think the total amount was 
$1,794,499. I believe that is the figure. 

As you know, that has been deleted from H. R. 3709, the House bill. 

May I just make one brief statement about this program in our 
own State. Iam going to ask to have a little statement included in the 
record on it. 

I do not want to burden you with my ener aneous remarks on it. 

This year in Minnesota we rec eived $34,000 of Federal funds under 
the George-Barden law to be used in the development of distributive 
education throughout the State. Minnesota has shown its tremendous 
interest and its desire to further the distributive education program 
by appropriating over $52,000 to be used as matching funds. 

In other words, for every $34 the Government puts up, we put up 
$52. But that is only a part of it because the local communities put 
up even more. 

Now, I have before me a record from the American Vocational Jour- 
nal, the official publication of the American Vocational Association, 
and on page 13 of that journal we get a good deal of information. For 
example, 1,600,000 small merchants in America depend on distributive 
education for training their employ ees. 

I want to emphasize that. These small merchants are being ground 
out of existence anyhow, and I hope that this committee will not aid 
and abet that cause. 

In other words, these small merchants are having a tough go of it, 
losing employees, not sharing directly in defense contracts; having to 
pay a heavy tax because of the requirement of State, local, and Fed- 
eral Governments, and now they are going to find themselves with a 
program which is directed to their need snatched out from underneath 
them. 

So even a man who is trying to operate a local creamery or a filling 
station will find he has no place to go to look for trained manpower. 

| do not care what kind of business establishment it is; you have 
. have some people working there who know what the business is 
about. 


‘Since a program has been established, it appears to me we ought to 
continue it, 


WORLD WAR II PROGRAM 


[ also would like to emphasize that during World War II when we 
had 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 men in the armed services the distributive 
education program was continued, not discontinued, but continued, 
and it appears to me that if we could find a need for it then under a 
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total mobilization, we ought to be able to find a place for it under 
partial mobilization. 


RELATION OF PROGRAM TO DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Another point I would like to emphasize is that the armed services 
stores, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, have each expressed a keen 
interest in the distributive education training for civilian workers in 
post exchanges, ships stores, and similar distributive outlets. 

I would also like to point out that we have 360,000 potential workers 
being trained under the guidance of this program—now to take those 
360,000 and just cast them aside without any assistance on the part 
of the Federal Government to bear its fair share of this worth-while 
effort, does not make a very sound case, it seems to me, for the strengt|)- 
ening of our economy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know where your heart lies in this, and | 
think all of us are very grateful that we have a man as chairman of 
this subcommittee who has a sympathetic and understanding attitude. 

I want to say, as one who has been long interested in education, Mr. 
Chairman, that while the sciences and the arts and the humanities and 
fine arts, and so forth, are very important, and surely are vital to 
rounding out the personal and the cultural attainments of every indi- 
vidual, that the first prerequisite of any individual is to be able to 
make a living. 

Now, the vocational educational program has directed itself toward 
improving the natural talents and the ability of the American people. 
In other words, sharpening up that inherent intuitive talent that many 
people already have. 

It has a great effect upon the morale and the general well-being 
of our people. Young men and women who are trained in our schools 
for an occupation are much better adjusted citizens and they are 
productive citizens. 

I think every one of us knows that we have difficulty at times 
finding people who are trained at doing a particular job. We have 
a lot of people in this country who are “educated.” I mean they have 
studied history, civics, philosophy, and all of that, which is very, 
very important. I am not here to depreciate the value of it at all. 


GEORGE-BARDEN ACT AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Hint. The truth is that if we allowed the full budget 
estimate we then would allow only about two-thirds of what the 
George-Barden Act authorizes? 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. I believe the authorization 
is $30 million. 

Senator Hitz. Approximately ; and the budget estimate is approxi- 
mately $20 million, so if we allowed the full budget estimate we 
would still only allow two-thirds of what the George-Barden Act 
authorizes and what we contemplated at the time we passed that 
act 5 years ago. 

Senator Humpnurey. As I recall, we have never quite equaled the 
authorization in any of these appropriations, even though this author- 
ization was made years ago when salaries were much less, when costs 
of education were much lower than they are today. 
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In other words, these authorizations have not taken into considera- 
tion the inflation which has happened in the country. 

Senator Hitz. The truth is that $30 million, in round figures, which 
we authorized in the George-Barden bili is today not anything like 
what it was when we authorized it 5 years ago. 

[t will not buy as much in terms of personnel and services as it did 
when we first authorized it. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. So there has been a very definite reduction because 
of the inflation. Is that not true? 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right, and I think we should pay 
tribute to the States and local communities who have filled in the gap. 

In fact, this has been a good example of what a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram can do, because the Federal Government, by helping a little bit, 
has promoted great help and activity in the States on the part of local 
governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I will conclude by saying that I think when we 
view the defense program, we have to view it in its full aspect. 

There are some people that think our defense is dependent on the 
Army, Navy, the Air Force, the atomic-energy production, and our 
science and research. 

To be sure, as General Eisenhower said, that is the fine edge of 
the blade, but the rest of the defense program is the economy that 
is behind it. That is in truth the real strength of it. 

I think that when we consider these appropriations we have to 
consider the well being of the millions of people who stand behind 
and produce the goods and the commodities and the services and the 
manpower that make possible a strong Military Establishment and 


an excellent scientific program of research and development. 

Now, this is a program dedicated then to what? To aiding those 
persons to maintain themselves in jobs and in business; those persons 
who will help pay for the defense program and give services to the 
local communities, and that is very, very vital. 


REQUESTED RESTORATION OF HOUSE DELETIGN 


So I urge upon this committee the restoration of the full fund, the 
$1,794,499. The full amount is desperately needed. 

I hope that the committee will not just delete the exclusion of dis- 
tributive education and permit it to be taken out of the other $18 
million, because that would only be helping one area of education by 
penalizing another. 

It would injure our rural education program; it would injure many 
other parts of our vocational endeavor. 

May I ask that a memorandum on vocational education as it applies 
inour own State, be included in the record ? 

Senator CuHavez. Certainly. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

May 14, 1951. 
Re the George-Barden appropriation, particularly distributive education. 
The Honorable Husert HUMPHREY. 

On Friday, April 13 (apparently an unlucky day for one phase of vocational 
education), the House Committee on Appropriations eliminated from bill H. R. 
8709, the Federal appropriation for distributive education. The House sustained 
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the action of the Appropriations Committee, and concurrent action if taken by 
the Senate would be disastrous to an educational program which, for the past 
14 years, has been growing substantially in Minnesota. 

This distributive education program was started here in 1936 with 2 day. 
school programs enrolling 34 students. Minnesota today has 50 part-time occy- 
pation programs with an enrollment of 1,200 students, and commitments haye 
now been made to add several new programs next year. Such programs are 
conducted or carried on under the supervision of local vocational coordinators 
who are technically trained in a division of the teacher-training department of 
the University of Minnesota, which was specifically established to do this job, 
If Federal distributive education funds are cut off, the facilities for training 
coordinators will be seriously curtailed, if not eliminated. Furthermore, |oca| 
communities will lose their vocational coordinators who are giving the leadership 
on that level, not only for distributive education but in many cases the leader. 
ship for the total vocational program in the community. 

In 1938 the adult evening-school program for distributive workers was started 
with an enrollment of 128 people. This service to employed workers in dis. 
tributive occupations in Minnesota has now grown to a point where it is servicing 
over 4,000 people, and the number is still growing. Minnesota communities and 
businessmen of these communities, be they large or small, have found that dis- 
tributive education is the first tangible attempt on the part of the public schools 
to render an educational service which has a direct bearing upon the effectiveness 
of the selling ability of its employees. So often the public schools have been 
criticized by the business people who are supporting the schools for not render- 
ing an educational service that has a direct bearing upon their businesses. In 
recent years, however, distributive education has brought about a material 
change in the thinking of many of these business people because they have 
received direct benefits from the program. To destroy this confidence by elimi- 
nating a comparatively insignificant item in the Federal budget seems funda- 
mentally unsound. 

This year Minnesota received $34,000 of Federal funds under the George- 
Barden law to be used in the development of distributive education throughout 
the State. Minnesota has shown its tremendous interest and its desire to further 
the distributive education program by appropriating over $52,000 to be used as 
matching funds, and local communities are spending considerable sums for the 
same purpose. 

Even though we believe strongly in economy there is a serious question as to 
whether spending a little less money for this purpose really constitutes economy, 
This program of education is as essential to business interests of Minnesota as 
agricultural education is to the farmers of our great State. 

Since you are a member of the Senate subcommittee which will deliberate 
on this measure, passed by the House, authorizing the elimination of funds for 
distributive education, I sincerely hope you can be convinced that these funds 
should be restored to help maintain one of the educational services so essential 
to the very foundations of Minnesota economy. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator CHavez. May I call attention to the record of the 1949 
appropriation. The House figures were $19,842,760. The Senate 
increased that to $29,301,740, which is the limit under the authoriza- 
tion. 

However, in conference we had to go back to the House figure. 

Now last year the Senate allowed $23,435,000 and we still had to go 
back to the House figure of $19 million. 

I understand also that one or two citizens of Minnesota would care 
to talk along these lines. 

Senator Tyr. Yes, Mr. Harry Schmid would like to talk on voea- 
tional education. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to save time, if they have statements, we 
would like to have you Senators introduce them and have their state- 
ments inserted in the record. 


Seater 
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Senator TuyE. Would you like to have the statement of Mr. Schmid 
right now ? 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have continuity of record. 

Senator Hutt. As I understood, Mr. Schmid is the only one who is 
going to speak for the vocational education group. 

Senator Humpurey. I had asked that Mr. Browning speak on 
vocational education. He is an expert in this field. I thought he and 
Mr. Schmid could divide up their time. He is from Texas, but he 
knows this distributive education from top to bottom. 

Senator CuHavez. What I had in mind was to try to save a little time. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Schmid is president of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education, as well as the State of 
Minnesota. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, on the same subject, Senator George hs as 
representative here from his office. I think we had better hear from 
him now and then we will proceed with Mr. Schmid. 


STATEMENT OF H. F. GEORGE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
HON. WALTER F. GEORGE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


RESTORATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Senator 
George had every intention to be here this morning, but on account of 
General Bradley making his initial appearance before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and Military Affairs, he felt he should 
be present there. 

He would like very much to identify himself with the statements 
made here today in ‘behalf of the restoration of the budget recom- 
mendation of $20,017,760, and particularly removing the limitation 
on distributive education and restor ing that figure of $1,794,000. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER UNDER PROGRAM 


If I may, I would like to briefly quote from a statement made by 
Senator George in Macon in June of 1950, wherein he states: 


In a real sense those of you who are concerned with the vocational training 
of our young men and women are working in the front lines of the cold war. 
he effective utilization of our manpower and the expansion and productivity 
Which results in the type of vocation programs now under way in Georgia and 
throughout the country were never more necessary than they are today. 

That bears out the statements, Mr. Chairman, that are being made 
here tod: ay. 

The Senator would like to emphasize, if he may, the fact that if you 
inake available the slightly over $20,000,000 as recommended by ‘the 
budget, that you are not making available more purchasing power 
than you did by the last appropriation for fiscal 1951 when you went 
slightly, or very close to that. In fact, you are not making ‘available 
as much, and while he feels the committee might well go to the budget 
recommendation of $2314 million,: for fiscal year 1951, certainly he 
does not believe that. you a go less than the figure that is recom- 
mended by the budget this yea 
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With reference to distributive education itself, Georgia has done 
quite a bit with this program. They have now about 30 programs 
in effect. 

Bearing out the statement made by Senator Kilgore, and others 
here, as to the tremendous strides that the States have made, I would 
like to direct attention to an editorial appearing in the Washington 
Post of a very few days ago when they questioned the wisdom of the 
House committee in putting this restrictive provision on distributive 
education, and pointed out that that was a very wise dollar because 
for every dollar that the Federal Government had made available 
the States had made available four. Coming from the Washington 
Post, that is a fine recommendation. 

I should like to bring my statement to a close, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that this Miss Nellie Towns, a former distributive education 
student of Rome, Ga., is here and she is a ver y personable and efficient 
young lady. She is now the office manager of Wyatts’, Inc., and with 
your permission I would like to introduce her to the committee. 

Senator CuaAvez. We would like to receive some intelligent informa- 
tion once in a while. 

Come on up, young lady. 


STATEMENT OF MISS NELLIE TOWNS, OFFICE MANAGER, WYATTS’, 
INC., ROME, GA. 


RESTORATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Would you care to read your statement for the 
record ? 

Miss Towns. Yes, I shall be glad to do so. 

Senator Cuavez. You sit down there by Senator Humphrey and 
give him a break. 

Senator Humeurey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed in your own way. We are very 
informal here. 

Miss Towns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Nellie Towns, of Rome, Ga. 

I am a graduate of the Rome High School. I received vocational 
training in one of the many distributive occupations. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAM APPLICATION 


I appear here to plead with you to restore this phase of vocational 
education to the : appropriation bill, H. R. 3709, and the funds which 
are necessary if the program is to be continued. I am here repre- 
senting the thousands of former distributive education students to 
whom this program has meant so much. 

In the fall of 1946 I went to see Miss Frances Beal, coordinator of 
distributive education in my school, about enrolling in this phase 
of vocational education. I had worked that summer at McLellan’s 
Variety Store, and through this experience, knew that I wanted to 
prepare to stay in the distributive field. 

My father, an employee of the Rome Hosiery Mill, was having difli- 
culty in meeting the increased costs of living, and I felt that, through 
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this part-time se hool and work pl: in, I could not only assure myself of 
an education but also help to defray my own expenses and at the same 
time prepare my self for earning a living. 

As Miss Beal outlined the plan of study to me, I saw that I could 
learn about merchandise, how to sell, and how to meet and get along 
with people, and thus be able to secure, hold, and make progress in my 
chosen field of work. 

There was one store in Rome in particular in which I wanted to 
work—Wyatts’, Inc. This is a specialty store which sells gifts, silver, 

china. books, furniture, all of the highest quality. Iwas shown that, if 

I studied with such units as prince iples of selling. personality devel- 
opment, mere ‘handise arithmetic, business English, store operation, 
principle of marketing and merch: andising, displ: iy and advertising, 
leadership and executive sales training, I could make the progress | 
SO desired. 

In the spring of my junior year, my coordinator contacted Mr. 
Wyatt. She exph ained that I had accomplished a great deal on my 
present job in sales promotion and customer contact. She m: ide 
arrangements for me to apply for a position with his organization. 
I was ace septed. 

During my senior year I received training in several of the store 
departments, including some office work within this retail store. At 
the end of that year I was asked to remain in the office. A year later 
[ was promoted to assistant office manager, and a year ago became the 
manager of the office. Our personnel numbers 30 at the present time. 

Gentlemen, I assure you that not only my progress in the retailing 
field but my very opportunity to make such progress is due to the 
distributive education program within my school. It not only pre- 
pared me with the necessary knowledge to go ahead but it gave me the 
confidence needed to strive for my goal. 

As my father has said, I would no doubt still be a sales clerk in the 
5- and 10-cent store, at low pay, had it not been for the distributive 
education training. In fact, some of my acquaintances who graduated 
in my class are in this situation now. 

This year we have two more distributive education students with our 
firm. One has already been transferred and is under my supervision. 
The other is employed in sales in the book department. Both will 
step right into the organization as full-time employees upon their 
graduation within the next few weeks. 

I do so urge you to make it possible for us to continue within this 
particular field of business. Other boys and girls, especially in our 
small towns, need the guidance, the training, that can be given ‘through 

an expanded program of education in distribution. We want the 
privilege of becoming self-supporting citizens in the occupations of 
our choice. 

‘Senator Hiix. You spoke of your good father. What work does 
he do in the mill? 

Miss Towns. He is a watchman at the mill. 

Senator Hinz. How far is it from the Alabama line? 

Miss Towns. Not very far. 

; Senator Hinz. You speak like an Alabaman, and that is enough 
or me 
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TESTIMONY CONSIDERED ADEQUATE JUSTIFICATION FOR REQUEST 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, the best recommendation that coul( 
»ossibly be made for the full appropriation is what this young lady 
od just said. 

Senator Cuavez. She is very convincing. 

Miss Towns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT GY HARRY C. SCHMID, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL Asso. 
CIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Schmid, we shall be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Scumip. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel 
rather insignificant giving testimony here after the very fine comments 
that have been made. 

I am Harry C. Schmid, State director of vocational education in 
Minnesota, and for this particular year I am serving as president of 
the National Association of State Directors. 

I am appearing here on behalf of the National Association of Stat 
Directors, American Vocational Association, and the Minnesota State 
Department of Education. 

At the outset, I would like to say to this committee that I worked 
for and with Governor Thye, now Senator Thye, and I am of the 
opinion he knows more about vocational education than I do, and 
it has been my life’s work. 

I have been in vocational education for 22 years. The honorable 
Senator and distinguished gentleman from Minnesota has been a 
member of a vocational-agriculture class. His teacher is now one of 
my agricultural staff members in the Minnesota State Department of 
“ducation. 

Governor Thye has upheld the program of vocational education, 
and through his efforts we have received the first vocational appropria 
tion in Minnesota earmarked and/or dedicated to State aid to vo- 
cational education. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to ‘be here. You can see I ama little 
shaky in the knees because I am appearing before this distinguished 
gentleman and friend for whom I worked in Minnesota. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Schmid, if I may interrupt you for a minute, 
these gentlemen that are here at the committee table are the able chair- 
man, Senator Chavez, Senator Lister Hill, Senator Kilgore. The 
hearts of these gentlemen are in it; they have worked in this field for 
many, many years in the Senate before I came to the Senate. You can 
be at perfect ease before these gentlemen. They are the grandest 
gentlemen that you have ever testified before. 

Senator Cnavez. Do not hesitate. We grew up like the young lady 
from Rome, Ga. 


BOOKLETS PRESENTED 


Mr. Scum. With that, Iam going to go ahead. 

I have a picture booklet from Utah that I am going to give each 
one of you. In 150 words it tells the story of voc ational education. 
I know you are all busy with work here. We thought probably, by 
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having something like this from one of the smallest States in this 
country, it would tell the story. We want to make this as brief as 
possible. f z 

Senator Ture. This booklet refers to the State of Utah? 

Mr. Scumip. Yes; it refers to vocational education. 

This subjective booklet that I have here is from the State of Minne- 
sota, and contains many words—perhaps as many as there are in 
MacArthur’s and in Marshall’s testimony. Therefore, I am not going 
to pass it around. Iknow youdo not have time to read it. 

With that, I would like to make this statement to you in all sincerity 
and humility : 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


We are here to plead with you humbly and sincerely to restore the 
appropriation that was wiped out by the House act as appears in H. R. 
3709, and urge that the figure be set at $23,435,000. This is the amount 
which was approved by the Senate last year. Surely the need for 
skilled, trained, productive manpower is more critical now than it 
was a year ago. 

The enrollments in the vocational schools of this country have in- 
creased from 2,290,741 in 1940 to 3,871,213 in 1950, an increase of over 
a million students. There has been a steady increase in matching aid 
by States and local communities. In 1950 the States and local commu- 
nities spent $3.83 for each Federal dollar spent—and, mind you, gen- 
tlemen, that is only toward their salaries. Local communities have 
spent money in buildings and equipment far in excess of that. 

[f that were added to it, I think it would come closer to $8 to $1. 


HISTORY OF TRAINING 


Prior to and during the last war, vocational training also was pro- 
vided by the National Youth Administration and the CCC. But dur- 
ng this critical time of 1951 our vocational-training programs are 
imited to public and private schools. School administrators have 
ilways been conservative in the use of Federal vocational money. The 
amount of $23,000,000 is less than the amount the two Federal agen- 
cles, NYA and CCC, spent within 1 month of each year and for fewer 
trainees, 

Che Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds establish the base and 
help the publie schools of this country maintain a minimum stand-by 
or lifeline vocational program on which we can build for future de- 


+ 


fense-training needs, 
RELATION OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY TO SECURITY 


it is generally recognized that the productive capacity of the peo- 
ple of a nation is very, very important to its security and well-being, 
whether the nation is at war or peace. 

Here in America, under our free American system, we have de- 
veloped the highest standard of living ever known to man, and only 
if these conditions prevail can we hope to cope with the new prob- 
lems Which are thrust upon us day after day in this fateful period. 

We have mastered mass production through the use of machines 
stich as has never been accomplished in the history of the world. If 
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we are to continue to maintain the lead in the production of goods ay 

services, we must never for a day slacken our efforts to train our peo. 
ple in the skills, techniques, scientific and technical knowledges «& 
essential to efficient production. This applies not only to those er. 
ployed in industry but also to those who are to man our farms, who 
are engaged in distribution, and who operate our business establis), 
ments. All these occupational fields are part and parcel of our pyro. 
ductive capacity. 

Our manpower authorities are already aware of the fact that we 
will need at least 5,200,000 additional industrial workers—who ary 
not yet in sight. Most of this number will of necessity have to be 
women, and will have to be trained in order to be able to produc 
efficiently. 

The emergency in which we find ourselves is not something that js 
likely to be over in a short period of time. It may last 10, 15, or even 
20 or more years. 

So, we must not only produce arms, munitions, and other essen. 
tials for the defense of our Nation, and produce them in a hurry, 
but we must also be able to produce goods and products and provide 
services which are necessary for our civilian population. 

Unless we are able to produce sufficient goods to meet civilian 
needs, inflation will continue to be an undermining threat to the s- 
curity and well-being of this Nation. 

Fundamentally, the only way to lick inflation is through adequate 
production, which means for us at the present time inc creased pro- 
duction per man and full utilization of our total manpower. This 
means an increased vocational-training program for our masses. 

One of the great weaknesses of Soviet Russia has been its lack 
of productive capacity. Russia has both the human and natural 
resources so essential in the development of productive capacity. 
In the past they have been unable to produce efficiently because the 
masses of the people were untrained, unskilled, and lacked technical 
and scientific knowledge. 

They are today doing something about their human resources. They 
are training their people and, as a result, are stepping up their pro- 
ductive capacity at an ever-increasing rate. 


RUSSIA'S PROGRAM 


Russia’s greatly expanded vocational-training program has aided 
materially in increasing and improving the quality of her production. 
One of the planks in the last 5- year plan of Soviet Russia was to train 
as quickly as possible at least 6,000,000 highly skilled workers. Facts 
on these plans were revealed in an article by Henry J. Taylor in the 
June 1948 issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

In the Soviet system of vocational schools, which now number more 
than 3,000, a total of about 3.500,000 skilled and semiskilled workers 
have been trained in the last few years. The Soviet Ministry of La- 
bor is continuing, according to latest reports, to open new vocational: 
training schools and to exp and existing programs. 

When I was in Europe in the spring of 1949, on a special vocational: 
education mission for the military “government, the Russians were 
taking out of East Germany a large number of highly trained and 
skilled vocational instructors. They were using them in the Russian 
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schools to train Communist youth and adults so that they might acquire 
the skills and technical knowledge so essential to production 
know-how. 

The Kremlin gang is well aware of the fact that if the Russians 
are to be successful in their cold war, or any major hot war, their 
people must greatly improve their efficiency in the production and 
proc essing of ‘goods, 


AID TO FOREIGN YOUTHS 


Presently we are also aiding some foreign countries by providing 
United States dollars to assist them in establishing vocational pro- 
grams such as we have in America. Surely we cannot afford to cripple 
this important phi ise of education and thus de “prive our own youth of 
the kind of training they need to be efficient producers. 

I wish at this time to provide you with a few exhibits that give 
typical illustrations of some of the activities carried on under this 
rogram. 

While you are looking these over, I want to spend some time in 
telling you that the “distributive education” program is interlocked 
with the vocational program in the States, and the money for this 
program should be restored. 

It is true that this program has not grown to the size of agricul- 
ture, homemaking, and trade and industrial education. 

On the other hand, we are not using the amount of Federal money 
for this particular segment. 


VALUE TO MINNESOTA 


Minnesota communities and businessmen of these communities, be 
they large or small, have found that “distributive education” is the 
first tangible attempt on the part of the public schools to render an 
educational service which has direct bear ing upon the effectiveness 
of employees in distribution. 

Senator Kirgorr. May I interrupt you at this point to ask you a 
question ? 

Do you not think one of the toughest distributive jobs is running 
a country store, a general merchandising store where they have every- 
thing in small quantities that you would find in a department store ? 

Mr. Scumip. Senator Kilgore, that is true. My father owns a 
small merchandising store in a smal] town of 300 population in cen- 
tral Minnesota. I have been brought up in the store, and their 
problems in finding trained help are greater than the problems of the 
stores in the larger centers. 

So often the public schools have been criticized by the business 
people who are supporting the schools for not rendering an educa- 
tional service that has a direct bearing upon their business. 


PROGRAM HELPS SMALL BUSINESS 


Many a small business is depending upon the school for boys and 
girls who are trained in these occupations. To destroy this program 
by eliminating a comparatively insignificant item in the Federal 
budget seems fund: mentally unsound. 
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Even though we believe strongly in economy, there is a serious 
question as to whether spending a little less money for this purpose 
really constitutes economy. This program of education is as essential 
to business interests of Minnesota as agricultural education is to the 
farmers of our great State. 

In Minnesota farm language, you might look at this vocational 
program as a good work horse, the legs of which might be considered 
the four services of the vocational program—agr iculture, homemak- 
ing, industrial education, and distributive education—as it is now 
constituted; this proposed amputation will leave the vocational pro- 
gram ina crippled condition. 

It would be an economy for the Federal Government to maintain 
the present program of vocational education with the $23,435,000 
appropriation. If this is done, it will encourage the local and State 
governments to bear the greater share of the program that contributes 
so much to our economy and national] defense. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity. 

As far as our group is concerned, we have conferred and there has 
been such able testimony here at the table, that we would like to file 
their papers. I would like te read the names of those who are here 
to testify. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we will hear from Mr. Browning. He has 
come a long distance. 

Mr. Scumip. Very fine. 

We greatly appreciate that, Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. And we shall be glad to receive the papers from 
the others and insert their statements into the record. 

Mr. Scumip. That will be fine. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Browning. 


STATEMENT OF M. A. BROWNING, STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 


RESTORATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Browning. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am M. A. Browning, State director of vocational education in Texas. 

I do want to say that we think we have a grand neighbor on our 
west, in New Mexico. 

I am appearing here before this committee today as a representative 
of the American Vocational Association, on behalf of the continuance 
of vocational distributive education for the benefit of boys and girls 
and men and women employed in the field of distribution in America. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


May I first of all present a definition and description of the objec- 
tives of distributive education. 

Distributive education is training in the science of business man- 
agement and distribution. It prepares boys and girls and men and 
women for successful employment and advancement in these fields. 

Just as agricultural education serves the needs of those youth and 
adults who earn their livelihood in farming, and industrial education 
provides a means whereby workers in American industry can become 
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more skillful, so also distributive education performs the necessary 
function of training those who are concerned with the efficient opera- 
tion of the American distributive system. 

Two great occupational groups of industrial and agricultural 
workers are e ngaged in producing the products of farm and industry. 
Seventeen million of our working population are engaged in the dis- 
tribution of their products. E flicienc y in distribution is vital to our 
national economy since it is the connecting link between production 
and consumption. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATION 


Efficiency in distribution is necessary to decrease the alarming rate 
of business failures and the high cost of distribution. One of the 
important purposes of distributive education is to increase the effi- 
ciency of our distribution system and thus decrease the rate of business 
failure. 

Before the passage of the George-Deen Act by Congress in 1936, 
very little training was given to prepare boys and girls for distribu- 
tive jobs and to aid employed men and women to increase their pro- 
ficiency in the distributive trades. 

The impetus given to distributive education through provision of 
Federal funds is made obvious by a comparison of the program enroll- 
ment in 1937, the first year of the program, of 56,000, as contrasted 
with almost 400,000 boys and girls and men and women who received 
the benefits of this training in 1950. Growth such as this was only 
possible because of the stimulus provided through the Federal funds 
allotted to this program. It is entirely possible that this achievement 


will be completely eliminated unless Federal appropriations for dis- 
tributive education are continued. 

The cooperative part-time high-school distributive-education pro- 
gram is an apprentice type of training for high-school boys and girls 
who are entering upon careers in the field of distribution. It pro- 
vides the opportunity for these voung people to bridge the gap be- 
tween school life and the business world. 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Cooperative training programs are those in which you secure train- 
ing through a combination of work and in-school instruction. These 
youth are employed in distributive occupations under competent 
supervision and receive technical training on the job. They attend 
school part time receiving instruction which is directly related to 
their job activites. 

This combination of practical work experience and related instruc- 
tion enables youth to secure such skills and knowledge that upon 
graduation they become full-time, competent employees in distributive 
business and are prepared to advance into positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Thousands upon thousands of these young people who have grad- 
uated from distributive-education programs in their respective ‘high 
schools are now earning their living in the field of distribution and 
large numbers have advanced to positions of responsibility. 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Many, many examples of the benefits distributive education has 
provided these students could be given. These folowing two are 
typical: 

Bill Griffin enrolled in the Duncan, Okla., high school cooperative 
part-time distributive-education program, from 1940 to 1942. Dur- 
ing this time he was employed as a part- -time student in a men’s-wear 
store where he received his on-the- job training. ‘The teacher-co- 
ordinator, Mr. Ralph Barclay, and the store manager, cooperated in 
planning his training program. Bill wanted to make the field of 
merchandising his life’s work and the distributive-education program 
gave him his “opportunity. After finshing high school, he continued 
in this type of work and now is coowner of Bob & Paul’s men’s store, 
thanks to distributive education. 

Miss Hilda Sellers, of Greensboro, N. C., graduated from the 
high-school distributive-education program in 1950. Soon after grad- 
uation she was promoted to the position of assistant department man- 
ager in the Belk-Williams Co. where she received her job training as 
a student in distributive education. 

W. D. Beary, secretary-treasurer of the company, said: 

Miss Sellers has proved in many ways the benefits she has received from 
distributive education. We think a great deal of her success in obtaining her 
present position is due to the application of knowledge she obtained in her 
distributive-education course. 


ADULT TRAINING 


Large numbers of employed adult distributive workers are enrolled 
in intensive training courses. The purpose of these programs of in- 
struction is to increase their knowledge and skills and as a consequence 
to enable them to earn a better living. 

The majority of these adults did not have the opportunity to receive 
distributive training in high school. New scientific developments in 
manufacture and changing techniques in distribution make it neces- 
sary for these adults to receive training to keep abreast of practices in 
their chosen occupations. A large part of those who have received 
distributive training are in the small-business field. This is of vital 
importance since such a high rate of business failures exists in this 
group. 

During World War II distributive education served in the national 
emergency. Millions of distributive workers were called into the 
Armed Forces and millions more went into war-production work. 

In my State alone, training was offered to older men and to women, 
some 20,000 in all, who were not in the labor force and who were not 
making any contributions to the war effort or to the maintenance of 
our economy. 

These 22,000 men and women responded, received training, took the 
jobs of their choice in distribution, and helped to fill the vacuum 
vaused by war. 

Supervisory training was given to department managers who were 
continually training many new workers caused by high wartime 
personnel turn-over. These department managers were enabled to 
train new workers efficiently because of this supervisory instruction. 
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The value of departmental managers learning to train their em- 
ployees quickly and more efficiently during the last war is pointed up 
by the fact that during that emergency two distributive workers fre- 
quently had to accomplish the work usually done by five in normal 
times. 


SERVICES NEEDED IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 


We are now entering a period which may very well duplicate the 
situation which existed during the last World war. Distributive 
education again must provide the services which were offered during 
those critical times. 

Encouragement offered through the provision of Federal funds has 
encouraged thousands of schools throughout the country to include 
distributive education in their instructional programs. Should Fed- 
eral funds be eliminated, many schools will find it necessary to dis- 
continue this vocational program. 

If this were to be done, thousands of youths who are now in training 
and thousands more who have made plans to take this training will be 
deprived of the opportunity to be trained in the occupations of their 
choice. 

Distributive education is a vital program to boys and girls pre- 
paring for their employment life; for men and women who want 
and need to be trained for greater efficiency, and for the sound mainte- 
nance of our national economy during peace and during war. 

The incentive offered by the F ederal distributive education uppro- 
priation has encouraged the States and local communities to appro- 
priate many times the amount of Federal funds provided for this 
training. These State and local communities have, however, built 
their plans expecting that they will continue to receive Feder: al sup- 
port, 

Gentlemen, an integral part of our economic system cannot be over- 
looked at this time. We must continue to train youth and adults for 
this important service. 

[, therefore, and with deep sincerity, earnestly urge that you con- 
tinue to provide adequate support for distributive education in Ameri- 

can public schools. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Browning. 

Mr. Browning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MISS PATSY ANN REED, OF CLAY, W. VA. 


RESTORATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Senator Cuavez. We have present here a young lady from West 
Virginia. We would like to hear from Miss Patsy ‘Ann Reed. 

Miss Reed. 

Miss Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Patsy Ann Reed, of Clay, W. Va. 

[am a junior in the Clay High School. I have had 2 years of home 
economics and I plan to take a third year next school term. 

I am proud to have been chosen to appear before this group as a 
representative of home economics. We appreciate very much your 
giving us the time to tell you something about our program. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


West Virginia has a good program in home economies, and I fee! 
that when I give you a picture of our goals and accomplishments, | 
will be showing you a vital growing family- life program which groups 
all over the United States are attempting to follow: 

I attend a school where our home-economics teachers have had trai) 
ing which qualified them for vocational work. 

fere home economics is not just cooking and sewing. It is tli 
study of everything that pertains to the home and family, including 
all phases of. food, clothing, home improvements, finance, and co) 
sumer education for better and happier living. 

At school we prepare and serve family-size meals, do the marketing, 
check prices, and try to get the best buys. We make our own clothes: 
improve our home-economics department and our homes by remode! 
ing furniture and redecorating our rooms by making slip covers, 
draperi ies, and making vanity dressers out of old boxes. 


HOME-PROJECTS PROGRAM 


Home nursing is taught in our school te help us take care of the 
sick in our homes. 

For example, in our school one girl’s mother is a bed patient with 
cancer. This has thrown a very real physical and emotional problem 
on the shoulders of other members of the family. The student's 
training in home economics has enabled her to be of real help to her 
family as well as assisting the girl herself to carry the added load. 

We learn to manage our homes when our mothers are away. We 
also learn something about small children. Many of us are baby 
sitters, both for our mothers and neighbors. This gives us a little 
extra spending money. 

During the school year, and in the summer, we carry home projects 
in child care, clothing, foods, health, home care of the sick, home 
management, improving the home, laundering, and personal care. 

In doing these projects we are actually carrying out the thing we 
have learned in the classroom. And it pays dividends, not only to 
the student, but to our families. Ask any parent with a daughter 
taking home economics. 

In West Virginia more than 20,000 home projects in many phases 
of homemaking were carried by the 8,244 pupils enrolled in voca- 
tional homemaking classes. More than a million home projects were 
carried by girls all over the United States. 

For the past two summers I have taken complete charge of ow 
ae gradually taking over the buying, meal planning, and last year 

I added home laundering to the list. I now do almost all of the food 
buying because 1 month T cut our food bills $40 and still fed us well 
balanced meals. 

Senator Cuavez. We need you in Congress. 

Senator Tyr. How many are there in your family ? 

Miss Reep. Four. 

Senator Tuyr. Did any member of the family complain? 

Miss Reep. No. 

Senator Kireore. That is a good way to fight inflation. 
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Miss Reep. I realize this is only for 1 month, but national figures 
on 600,000 girls enrolled in vocational homemaking classes saved $10 
per family. This means a total of $6 million. 


CLOTHING WORK 


I also make many of my own clothes which enables me to have more 
clothes for less money. I made the dress I am wearing, and made my 
mother one for her birthday. 

In our school a clothing budget study showed that the average high 
school girl was spending $113 for a 6-month period. My clothing 
budget during this period was $39.84. 

National figures tell us that of 600,000 girls enrolled in vocational 
homemaking ‘classes, each girl saved an average of $15 per year on her 

clothes made at school and at home. This. means over $7 million 
saved by these girls. 

I am happy ‘that I am able to c arry my share of the family load, 
and I feel that it has brought a closer relationship between me and my 
parents, for we are sharing these things together. 


GOAL OF PROGRAM 


The Future Homemakers of America is a part of the total home- 
making program. ‘The over-all goal of the home-making program to 
build better homes and families for America cannot be accomplished 
through classroom work alone. 

Members of the Future Homemakers of America believe they owe 
something to their community and to their school and find ways of 


rendering services which their training in home economics fits them 
to give. “They help unfortunate families by providing for them food 
and clothing; they work to beautify and keep the se school attractive and 
clean, and in many other ways help with community and school proj- 
ects. Sometimes these projects are started because of something we 
have learned in class that help us to see the need for something to be 
done. 

Sometimes they influence what we work on in class because we need 
to learn more about how we can best help on these projects. 

Therefore, the Future Homemakers programs are both the inspira- 
tion and the result of class work. 

More than 300,000 homemaking pupils are members of the Future 
Homemakers of America. In West Virginia we have 3,700 members. 
[am State vice president. Next year I hope to be president, for I am 
now a candidate. 

The majority of girls who graduate from high school do not attend 
college. They move from high-school classrooms to their own homes. 
The training ‘they 1 receive in preparing and serving meals, caring for 
children, and other phases of homemaking which I have mentioned, 
enables them to be real homemakers. 

Home economics means a lot to our mothers, too; 720,534 women in 
this country got help on their homemaking problems from the classes 
they attended last year. We do not have a class for mothers in our 
school, but every mother who wants help can go to my home economics 
teacher and she spends time to show them how to do the job that they 
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are having trouble with, or advise them on ways to do it better. They 
sometimes come to the school, sometimes they ask her to come to their 
homes and they keep her telephone busy asking questions about this 
or that way of doing homemaking jobs. 

Each girl and e: .ch mother is a link in the chain of building better 
home and family life. And it isa chain that grows larger and strong: r 
year by year, reaching out thence to our community, our State, and 
our Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Very nice. 

I want to ask you a personal question. How old are you? 

Miss Reep. Sixteen. 

Senator Cuavez. What size town is Clay? 

Miss Reep. About 500. 

Senator Kitcore. For the benefit of the record, Clay is the county 
seat of Clay County. It used to be called Clay ‘Court House. The 
county is about equally divided on agriculture with some timber and 
coal mining. It is a beautiful place. 

Senator Hitt. We can tell that by the exhibit here. 

Senator Kieore. Her father is an educator in that town. 


PRESENTATION BY TWO YOUNG LADIES PRAISED 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, these young ladies that have ap- 
peared before this committee this morning, have possibly given the 
best testimony and the most intelligent presentations of it that I think 
I have ever witnessed before the committee in the 4 years and going 
on the fifth year, that I have been here. 

It is a great compliment to both you young ladies who were here 
this morning. You knew the subject and you gave it to us in such 
an interesting manner, that all of us, I am sure, will remember in 
detail just exactly what your testimony was. 

It is a great tribute. 

Senator Kireorr. Part of this subject matter you are talking about, 
homemaking, makes a more stable nation because it makes stable 
homes ? 

Miss Reep. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Cuavez. I would ask that Mr. Smith, Mr. Fetterolf, and 
Mr. Armstrong, file their statements. 

Mr. Scumip. I have their papers here. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WESLEY SMITH, STATE DIREcTOR oF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Wesley Smith, and 
I am State digector of vocational education in California. I am appearing 
before you today representing the American Vocational Association and its inter 
est in the occupational training needs of our people. 

My specific responsibility on this occasion is to present the need for Federal! 
financial assistance for the program of agricultural education. This program 
has been made available over the country through a cooperative Federal-State- 
local plan of operation. Part of this plan has included Federal appropriations 
ss the George-Barden Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

I approach this task humbly and with complete sincerity. I am humble because 
this is my first appearance before a Senate committee and because I have been 
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called upon to represent such an important program which affects farm people 
directly, and indirectly our entire Nation. With complete sincerity because I, 
personally, am a product of this training program, and because it has been my 
pleasure to personally witness its contributions to farm people and to the agri- 
cultural industry for more than 27 years. 

Since I have come such a long distance to try to say so very much in such a short 
time allotted to me, I will follow my prepared statement rather closely. 

The business of farming is a complicated science, and in addition, is being called 
upon almost constantly to make maximum contributions to our national security. 
It necessitates the highest degree of skill and knowledge in the fields of produc- 
tion and conservation, animal and plant breeding, mechanics, soil management, 
irrigation engineering, insect and disease control, marketing, hunran relation- 
ships, and many, many other fields. Such an occupation must have behind it an 
enlightened and practical system of education. 

The vocational agricultural program in the United States, reaching as it does 
into over 10,000 rural high schools, provides such a system. Its key figure is the 
agricultural teacher who is farm-reared and has had a practical background in 
farming skills, has been trained in an agricultural college, given special prepara- 
tion as a teacher, selected as an inspirational leader of boys, and employed to 
provide systematic instruction in agriculture as part of the regular high-school 
curriculum, There are today more than 10,000 of these men who are serving 
more than 750,000 farm persons in organized class work each year. 

Paralleling the agricultural teacher is the rural high-school unit which pro- 
vides the necessary facilities for satisfactory instruction—an adequate class- 
room, a shop for farm mechanics, laboratories, and demonstration rooms. 

The most important factor is the student—the farm boy of America who desires 
and needs this type of training if he is to enter and succeed in our complicated 
modern day agricultural industry. 

Vocational agriculture, originally made possible by the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917, has met the needs of the industry every day since. Even with a percentage 
decrease in farm population, enrollments in vocational agricultural classes have 
increased, and must continue to increase if all of the persons who need such 
training are to be served. 

The ability of this Nation to increase its production in agriculture in spite of 
limitations of cultivated acreage and in spite of fewer people on the farms is 
due, to a large extent, to the operation of an efficient national training program 
stimulated by Federal assistance. I need not emphasize the implications of such 
an efficient and extensive productive capacity. 

In my own State of California, almost one out of every three farm operators are 
products of the systematic and organized occupational training programs in 
agriculture offered by local high schools. It would be hard to convince me that 
this program was not more or less directly responsible for the fact that Califor- 
nia’s farm income ranks first or second in the Nation in spite of the fact that 
only 8 percent of its land area is cultivated. 

I cannot omit from my presentation the aspect of this program which is so 
Closely coupled with specific instruction in agricultural science and production. 
I refer to the Future Farmers of America. This organization of high-school 
students of agriculture provides those experiences which are becoming more 
and more important each day—cooperation, Community service, leadership, and 
principles of democracy. While I could talk for hours on the wonderful accom- 
plishments of the Future Farmers of America, I will state only that youth delin- 
quency in any form is almost unknown in the rural areas where Future Farmers 
of America chapters and other worth-while youth activities provide real chal- 
lenges to the ambitions and energies of our youth. 

Federal cooperation with the States in the vocational agricultural education 
program has made all of these things possible. It provides occupational training 
for rural youth comparable to that enjoyed by their metropolitan brothers and 
sisters. It provides standards which insure a truly vocational program. It 
provides the necessary framework for a great national youth organization of 
farm boys. It provides for a healthy interchange of ideas and experiences 
between States. It provides for national unity and national strength in our 
basie industry. 

My purpose here today is to solicit your assistance in continuing such a 
worth-while program. In doing so, I represent, in my humble opinion, the 
farm people of this country, the youth now in school, and even the unborn 
farmers of tomorrow. Even further, I am making an appeal for the financial 
neans whereby this program and all that it offers may be exste»ded to serve 
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some of the 5,000 rural communities not now reached. To do this will necessitate 
further financial assistance. Recognizing, of course, the critical nature of our 
times, I would not presume to ask that all of the funds authorized under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 be recommended—but I do respectfully ask 
your consideration to increase the $19,824,760 appropriated last year, to the 
$23.435,000, which was approved by the United States Senate last year. 

I wish I had time to outline to you the financial difficulties faced by almost 
every school in America—and the need for the stimulation which would come 
from just a few Federal dollars. The lack of those few dollars makes for vital 
gaps in our occupational training programs. 

Before I close, I cannot pass up an opportunity to say just a few words on 
the matter of distributive education, a program which is so closely related to 
agricultural production. It is not my responsibility to represent that prograin 
before your committee, but I do represent it every day for my State and for 
our people who find themselves in the largest single occupational group. Action 
proposed by the House of Representatives is discriminatory and if finally ap 
proved by Congress, will comprise a breach of faith by the Federal Government. 

We have a 5-year plan of operation—of cooperation—which does not end until! 
1952. Our programs are geared to this plan. Our States match funds made 
available by Congress. In many States this matching process is automatic. 
This means that if no Federal funds are available, neither will there be any 
State funds. Many legislatures have completed their sessions. It’s already 
too late to correct such technical legislation. 

I appeal to this committee to restore the funds available for distributive 
education. I solicit your support of a program which is basic to our economy 
to a program which is sufficiently flexible to meet any emergency condition in our 
economy—to a program which constantly adapts itself to the times and which 
is even today geared to a defense economy. 

I am not as fully acquainted with the national program of distributive edu 
eation as I should be, but I am acquainted with our program in California. If 
I had more time, I would be pleased to explain in detail just what the elimination 
of this national program would do to our services which, following Federal! 
stimulation for the last 15 years, is geared to serve 45 percent of our employed 
people. 

Above all the tumult of current issues, and of great debates and of little quar- 
rels, there is a constant and growing need for all of our people to be completely 
competent in their occupations. This is our real strength today—and it will 
be our salvation tomorrow. 

I have appreciated this brief opportunity to appear before you. Thank you 
for your courtesy. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DONOVAN R. ARMSTRONG, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, AND STATE 
SUPERVISOR, DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION FOR STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Donovan R. Arm- 
strong, and I am American Vocational Association vice president for distributive 
education. I sincerely appreciate the privilege of submitting a statement of the 
views of our members and the expressed hopes of students concerning continuance 
of the valuable contributions made by the distributive education service. 

We respectfully submit that the elimination of distributive education, if 
continued as provided in H. R. 3709, will be detrimental to the best interests 
of the thousands of boys and girls enrolled in high-school cooperative part-time 
training programs, as well as to those who will have planned their high-school 
curriculums carefully in anticipation of enrolling in the distributive education 
program in their last 2 years in high school when they become eligible. 

If the support to States is discontinued, after they have relied upon a smal! 
amount of Federal funds as encouragement, in further developing vocationa! 
education to meet the needs of people wanting training for entrance or advance- 
ment in essential distributive occupations, many educational programs alread) 
budgeted for next year will be disrupted or eliminated. Many States will be 
unable to use State funds already appropriated because of the matching con- 
ditions in the State plans. Local budgets and local programs already contracted 
for cannot be adjusted at this late date to offset the loss of State and local funds 
which have required some Federal money in the past for operation. 
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The best interests of the country during the emergency defense effort will 
uot be served if one important segment of our labor force is deprived of the 
opportunities for training which are provided by the distributive education 
service. As manpower needs for defense production become more acute, new 
sources Of manpower must be tapped to provide effective distribution of goods. 

Increased emphasis will be placed on training workers in all fields, but more 
especially in the distributive occupations, to enable them to perform their duties 
efficiently and meet the new demands of the defense effort. 

Typical of the comments of boys and girls who have been assisted in their 
problems of vocation by distributive education are quoted from voluntary state- 
ents, not prompted by the action of the Representatives, as follows : 

“The ordering, receiving, and marketing of merchandise, display, advertising. 
tockkeeping, credit and the like, the knowledge gained in each and every one of 
these phases I put to use almost daily in my present position. * * * With 
distributive education we have a head start in the business world over high- 

hool students without training, * * * Although the distributive education 
program is too young to show long-range results it has already produced gradu- 

tes who are steadily advancing in their chosen careers.” “Distributive edu- 
ation is making public education more democratic by meeting the needs of those 
who are not college-bound as well as those who are * * * it is bringing home 

» schools the truth that it is their duty to prepare all youth for the more efficient 
performances of life, each according to his own ability and interest.” 

We respectfully submit that it is hot sound economy to sell the youth of our 
ountry short by depriving some of them of sound vocational] education oppor 

inities which have been provided by distributive education for the past 14 years. 
Likewise, it is not sound economy to throw away the staffs in distributive educa- 
tion Who have had 14 years of successful experience in providing this worth-while 
ducation. 

We earnestly request your favorable consideration of our request, and that of 
tudents, school administrators, and small-business men, that distributive educa 
ion be restored to the appropriation bill for vocational education, with adequate 
funds to continue the achievements gained since Federal assistance for this field 
Was provided. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED RY a. Cc. Wy 'TERROLF, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL Assoc! ATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is H. C. Fetterolf, 
president of the American Vocational Association. You have just heard from 
the previous witnesses regarding the need and the value and importance of 
istributive education. I would like to discuss two other aspects of the situa- 
on with respect to deleting of these funds, 

On February 19, Congressman Fogarty, chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Appropriations of the House, asked Dr. Gregory of the United States Office of 
Education for a list of distributive occupations for 1950. Dr. Gregory submitted 

ich a list, giving the type of training, enrollment, and nun ber of States par- 

pating. This complete list can be found on pages 391, 392, and 292 of part 

of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
louse of Representatives. In this list of 134 special fields in Which training 
vas given in 1950, is found “tombstone selling.” Some Members of Congress 
gled out this one field of training and ridiculed it. In fact, not only Con- 
essmen, but I heard many educators express the feeling that it was utterly 
diculous to teach the selling of tombstones. In fact, I, myself, felt that 
istributive educaton had reached a rather low ebb until I attended a meeting 
the State directors of vocational education. All but one of these directors 
felt the same as I did until the director of vocational education from the State 

Vermont rose and said, “We have one course in ‘tombstone Selling’ in my 
“tate and 58 people enrolled. We eal] it selling memorials. It has been a 
ery successful course and we are proud of it.” Gentlemen, when we realize 
that Vermont obtains much of its income from the granite quarries, maybe we 

‘nh conclude that Vermont has just as much right to teach the selling of 
memorials or tombstones as Michigan has the teaching of selling of automobiles 
any other State offering training in any of the other 122 courses listed, 

Come the 80th of this month, millions of our people will trek to the cemeteries 
f this Nation to pay their respect to their loved ones who have passed on and 
their final resting place marked by a block of Vermont franite. Therefore, an 
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occupation which to some of us may seem ridiculous, may prove to be more 
serious than we realize to those people who are making their living by that 


occupation. These people are taxpayers—are they not entitled to this training 


which enables them to earn a living the same as those who work in industry, 
on the farm, or in the home? 

The other aspect of the deletion of these funds is even more serious. Since 
the passage of the George Barden Act, sc ae boards all over the Nation hay: 
started programs of distributive education, To delete these funds so abruptly 
and without notice would be breaking faith with these boards of education 
School budgets for the coming year have been prepared, teachers have been 
employed and these funds have been anticipated. Many programs would be 
discontinued and many boys and girls disappointed. 

As a State administrator for the past 36 vears, I have always been able to 
tell a local sehool district that the State and Federal Governments have never 
defaulted in the payment of vocational funds after they were once provided, 
That has been true since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. It seems to 
me that the Federal Government cannot afford to break faith with these schoo] 
board throughout this country and certainly not with these thousands of boys 
and girls. 

Members of the committee, on behalf of the American Vocational Association, 
I want to thank you for the very fine hearing that you have given us this 
morning. 

Mr. Scumrp. I want to take this opportunity to thank you for the 
amount of time given us. We appreciate it greatly. I appreciate the 
presentations of our Senator here from the Republican side, and our 
Senator from the Democratic side. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, the members of the service organizations, we 
shall hear this afternoon at 2: 30. 

I believe there is also a representative of the Dental Association, 
American Dental Association. I wish he would come back and be 
here this afternoon because we would like to close the hearings this 
afternoon. 

Also we will probably hear from Mr. Goldman of the Architectural 
Forum, but we will start with the service organizations at 2:30. 

We stand in recess now until 2: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing recessed. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., at the expiration of 
the recess.) 
Senator Cravez. The subcommittee will come to order. 


Proceed, Mr. Whitten. 


STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


REWABILITATION OF HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I assume that it is not necessary for 
me to sell the idea of rehabilitation to this committee. 
Senator Cuavez. No. 


ADMINISTRATION, GUIDANCE, AND PLACEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. The $23,000,000 recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the States in 1952 did not provide any increase in funds to 
be used for administration, guidance, and placement functions, al- 
though many of the agencies are badly understaffed. It did provide 
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an inerease of $2,400,000 to match additional case service funds that 
the Bureau estimated would be appropriated by the States for the 1952 
fiscal year. It is already evident that such additional funds will ac- 
tually be available. 


RESULT OF HOUSE CU'l 


Assuming no increase in administration, guidance, and placement 
cost for 1952, an appropriation of only $20,475,000, which has passed 
the House, will result in the Federal Government failing to match 
approximately 20 percent of the case service money av: ailable in the 
States. Of course, that can be reduced to the State-by-State basis. 
To illustrate what this means in a few States, we present the following 
brief table: 


State funds Budgetary 
vailable fo cuts ifonly 
is $20,475,000 is 
appropriated 


Estimated 
reduction 


1952 rehabilitati 


Alabama $375, 000 $75, 000 
California 850, GOO 70, 000 
Georgia 970, 000 194, OOO 
Montana 53. 000 14, 600 
New Mexico 53. 500 700 
North Carolina 500, 000 100, 000 | 


Of the total of $12,000,000 which has been appropriated by the 
States, $2,525,000 will be unmatched, which will result in approxi- 
mately 7,500 fewer handicappe «d people being rehabilitated. To make 
the situation more acute is the fact that a number of States cannot 
spend their own case service funds unless they are matched, which 
means, that considerable State money will have to revert to State 
treasuries in the face of the tremendous need of the handicapped. 

The loss of 7,500 from the manpower market at a time when our 
mobilization leaders tell us that every possible man and woman is going 
to be needed, is in itself a considerable loss. We wish to speak more 
at length, however, about other economic values of rehabilitation. 


IMPORTANCE OF REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Rehabilitation is a process whereby tax consumers become taxpayers. 
[It has been shown conclusively that in a 4-year period rehabilitated 
persons pay back to the Federal Government in income taxes alone as 
much as is spent upon them. Since this fact has been discussed at 
length before this committee on previous occasions, we shall not dwell 
ipon it here. 

A second very important economic factor is that rehabilitation keeps 
handicapped people off public assistance rolls. Of the approximately 
60,000 handicapped people who were rehabilitated in 1950, 61 percent 
were totally dependent upon others, and of this number 13 percent were 
drawing public assistance. It is reasonable to assume that a high pro 
portion of the remainder would eventually have been reduced to 
public assistance. 

The relation of rehabilitation to public assistance can be seen clearly 
by a few illustrations : In Oklahoma in a 20 months’ period, 189 persons 
were rehabilitated from the relief rolls. These people were drawing 
public assistance at the rate of $227,652 per year. They were rehatate 
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tated at a total cost of $64,773. In Delaware, in a 6 months’ 
period, 36 handicapped people were rehabilitated from the public 
assistance rolls. These eeuls were drawing public assistance funds 
at an annual rate of $36,186. They were reh: habilitated at a total cosi 
of $12,724. In New Mexico in a 12 months’ period, 50 handic apped 
people were rehabilitated from the relief rolls. These people were 
receiving public assistance at the rate of $34,684 per year. They were 
reh: abilitated at a cost of $29,900. ; 


RELATION TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Chairman, several facts seem to arise from these and other 
similar studies of the relation of rehabilitation and public assistance : 

(1) The accumulated effects of past rehabilitation work are already 
saving the United States Government in public assistance funds more 
than it is spending annually on rehabilitation. 

(2) The number of handicapped people taken off public assistance 
in 1950, the last statistical year for which we have records, will save 
the United States Government in public assistance cost in a 5-year 
period more than the Federal Government spent upon them. 

(3) The new category of the public assistance for the totally and 
permanently disabled is resulting in more and more referrals of public 
assistance cases to vocational rehabilitation divisions. It is freely 
acknowledged by both vocational rehabilitation and public assistance 
officials that persons are being put on public assistance who could be 
rehabilitated, if the resources for their rehabilitation were available. 

The Senate Finance Committee following its elaborate study in con- 
nection with Public Law 734, expanding the Social Security Act and 
establishing the new public assistance category, recognized the possi- 
bilities of this situation and in its report strongly recommended that 
the Federal Government make more money available for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

It appears that what Congress might cut from vocational rehabilita- 
tion expenditures, it will make up in public assistance cost. Or stated 
znother way, what the country spends on vocational rehabilitation, it 
will save in public assistance. The question then is whether Congress 
wants to rehabilitate crippled people or to put them on relief. We 

vant to make clear that we do not oppose public assistance for the 
totally and permanently disabled. There are many such people who 

can never be rehabilitated and who need public assistance badly. Our 
plea is that Congress appropriate all that can be used wisely to re- 

habilitate those who can be rehabilitated, rather than allow them to 
go on public assistance unnnecessarily. 

Any appropriation less than $23,000,000 recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget for vocational rehabilitation will encourage the welfare 
concept as ‘against the rehabilitation concept. If Congress really is 
interested in exercising true economy in its humanitarian programs, it 
should seek ways to expand programs of vocational rehabilitation in 
order to affect additional savings in public assistance. 

We are asking you to appropriate the total amount recommende: 
by the Bureau of the Budget for this work. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have in mind, sir, that by rehabilitating 
the person you get him off the relief rolls or the public-assistance rolls? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is exactly right. 
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PRODUCTIVE WORK OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. And also that he might become productive instead 
of being on the rolls? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is exactly the thesis, Senator. It is one of the 
most difficult things to get the public to grasp that I know of, being 
as simple as it is in its implications. We know that all of these 
people cannot be rehabilitated, but for Congress to appropriate $50,- 
000,000 or $100,000,000 for the disabled and then not match the State 
money for rehabilitation just does not seem to be consistent with the 
public interest. 

Senator Cnavez. I think I understand. 

Senator Hill? 

Senator Hitt. I am sorry I missed the statement, but I will take 
the time to read it. 

Senator Cuavez. It was very short and much to the point. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are at a turning point as I see it in this social- 
welfare field. We have to emphasize rehabilitation or we will have 
more and more public welfare. I do not believe that Congress wants 
to emphasize the welfare in place of rehabilitation.. I hope you gentle- 
men really get into this. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Now we have the representatives of the DAV. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. FOSTER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Foster. Senator Chavez and Senator Hill, my name is Charles 
E. Foster, assistant legislative representative for the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Chairman, we are here today in behalf of the restoration of the 
funds cut from the Labor Department-Federal Security Administra- 
tion as recommended by the Budget Bureau with the request that you 
restore these funds. 

Senator Cuavez. Which particular item ? 

Mr. Foster. The funds for the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

Senator CuaAvez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foster. Just briefly, I think you have the figures there, but 
I would like to repeat them. They asked for $1,583,000, and as passed 
by the House it was cut to $743,500, which in simple arithmetic is a 
cut of a little over 50 percent. The Veterans’ Employment Service is 
mandated to perform the service that it does, and we think it does a 
very fine service to the disabled veterans of this country. 


RESULTS OF EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. That is what we wish you would tell us. We know 
the philosophy of the law, and we know the authority for the appro- 
priation, but what has been the experience of your service, of the DAV 
with reference to the results of the program ? 
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Mr. Fosrer. They have been very fine, Senator. Our national o1 
ganization mi Lintains an employment service that works in conjunc 
tion with the employment representatives of the Veterans’ Employ. 
ment Service. I think I can say without any hesitation whatsoeve: 
that the work these men perform, it is a small, compact, highly qual- 
ified group of men who are rendering aid and assistance to men who 
have rehabilitated themselves and want to find valuable, worth-while 
employment and to become worth-while citizens. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you say that the results have been satisfac 
tory and in keeping “0967 what the program was intended to be? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir; they have, they have been highly satisfactory. 
I think because it is a small group they have been able to get highly 
qualified men. 

Senator Cuavrz. Iam not talking about the personnel that is carry- 
ing out the program, I am talking about the results of the Service, the 
one who receives the benefits of the legislation. 

Mr. Foster. I see. Our experience has been that they have been 
rendering a distinct aid to the seriously disabled veteran, a man who if 
he is placed in the wrong job, it is going to set him back months and 
years, and maybe he will never get into the right slot. 


NUMBER OF VETERANS SERVED 


Senator Cuavez. Does the DAV have any information with refer 
ence to figures of, say, personnel from the organization that you repre- 
sent that have taken advantage of the program and what the results 
have been ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. I do not believe we do. 

Do we have that, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Bradley heads up our employment service, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Braptey. I do not have the figures with me. 

Senator Cnavez. They tell more of a story. We know the story of 
the program, but we can do so much more by showing on the floor that 
so many were taken care of. Generally they are not so much interested 
in the personnel, although of course someone has to do the work and 
carry out the program, but they are more interested in what those 
workers did to the recipient. 

Mr. Foster. We would be glad to supply those to the committee. 

At the present time there are approximately 94,000 veterans in 
training under Public Law 16. All of these men will want jobs in 
keeping with their training when they have completed that. There 
are still 107,000 veterans from World War II in hospitals who we hope 
in a very short while will be looking for jobs. 

In addition to that we have the casualties coming back from Korea. 
So rather than a diminishing service, we feel it is one that will expand 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. What does your organization do in the way of 
follow-up? Suppose this program is put on in a city and you put 
300 boys through some kind of training to rehabilitate them, do you 
follow them up to see that they are taken care of / 

Mr. Foster. At the local level; yes, sir. We have representatives 
at the local level in our departments, and we do the best we can. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Hill? 
Senator Hit. No, thank you. 
Senator Cuavez. Next, we have the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR FOR 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. Will you identify yourself for the record / 

Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Omar B. Ketchum, and I am the legislative director for the 
Veterans of the Foreign Wars of the United States. I am appearing 
here today, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in some- 
what the embarrassing position of again appealing to the Senate to 
restore cuts made by the House in what we think is a most vital service 
being rendered by an agency of the Federal Government. 


NEED FOR RESTORATION OF EMPLOYMENT WORK 


We think it is unfortunate that the House committee and the House 
took the assumption that because we have what is considered a high- 
type-labor market that the need for this service could be sharply cur- 
tailed and I am not questioning the sincerity with which the House 
approached this problem, but I honestly believe that they had the 
incorrect assumption for the reasons given in reducing the appropria- 
tion for the service. 

[ should like to call the attention of the committee to what we think 


is a very important function of this service, and that is the problem 
of getting the veterans placed in the type of work that is commensurate 
with their training and skill. 

Senator Ciavez. That is what I had in mind when I asked the other 
witness as to the follow-up. 


NEED OF INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 


Mr. Kerenum. I think the committee realizes that the Federal tax- 
payers have paid an enormous sum of money in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram of men who have served in the Armed Forces under the so- 
called GI bill of rights. Hundreds of thousands of veterans have 
been trained for better than mediocre positions. Today we have the 
situation of a defense emergency and a tremendous defense-production 
program where many industries are literally crying for skills to do 
certain types of skilled work, and yet we have a situation where thou- 
sands of these veterans, after acquiring this skill and training at the 
expense of the Federal taxpayers, are working on mediocre positions 
when they could find in our opinion with some assistance and counsel, 
could be placed in a much better position. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, what is being done now ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is exactly what I am coming to. The Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service has launched a program, Mr, Chairman, 
in conjunction with the Veterans’ Administration in getting a list of 
those who have received this specialized training both in college and 
in trade and vocational schools and are following through to deter- 
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mine whether these veterans are working on a leve] commensurat 
with their skills and in endeavoring to get those veterans out of mec 
ocre positions to more essential jobs and jobs which would be mu 
better of course for the veteran. 

We think if it were not for this particular phase of this I 
sure you would not find me here before the committee talking about 
expanding the Service. It it was purely a question of going out and 
struggling for a job for an unemployed veteran perhaps there mig! 
be some justification in diminishing the service, but the program 
much more important and much bigger than that today. 

Then, too, 1 think we can agree that in spite of the so-called tig! 
labor market and the high peak of employment there are man) 
instances of spotty employment throughout the country. This agen 
has the very difficult task of attempting to correct that situation. So 
we honestly feel today, Senator, that this is no time to break up a 
effective agency such as this by hamstringing them on their app: 
priation. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


I want to make a very frank statement to the committee. I hay 
watched the operation of the Veterans’ Employment Service sin 
its inception. I think I know something about it. I know something 
about the e: arly history of it up to the present time. The theory of 
the reduced appropriation which was administered by the House 
would curtail this service and limit it to one man and the secretary 
stenographer in each State. 

Now I am frank to tell you if that happens so far as I am con 
cerned you might as well abolish the Service. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, what is going to happen if we do have 
one man and a stenographer-clerk and the Jensen amendment is 
effect and she quits ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that if this is re 
duced to one man and a stenographer-clerk insofar as helping the 
veterans to find better employment you might as well not have it. | 
know from experience back in the years when they did have one mai 
to a State that the service in my opinion was not very satisfactory, 
and it was not very satisfactory, and it was not very helpful. 

When the time came, Senator, when this agency set up what we 
call a field assistance program where they actually begin to go out and 
interview the employers, digging up jobs, getting the veteran, taking 
him by the hand and matching him up with ‘those jobs, then we 
have something that meant something to the veterans of this country. 
If they reduce it to one man and a secretary in an office you go back 
to what I refer to as a traveling social organization. 

Senator Cuavez. I know what would happen in Senator Hill’s State 
or mine if you were to have one man and a stenographer in Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. Kercnum. Just imagine what one man in Illinois, Pem 
sylvania, New York, and those States would do in the way of rendering 
service to the veterans. 

Senator Cuavez. My State is 122,000 square miles in area, very 
sparsely settled, and you could not cover the State; you could 
cover the county. 
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REDUCTION OF SERVICE THROUGH CUTS 


Mr. Kercuum. As a matter of fact, it has disturbed me in recent 
years to note that there has been almost a constant reduction in the 
funds for the Veterans Employment Service to the extent that already 
they have seriously curbed the value of the Service through its field 

sistance program, and now with this latest blow that has been 
delivered, and again I want to make myself clear, I think the House 
committee and the House probably were sincere in the assumption 
that they were taking the proper approach. 

| think they were wrong, but, nevertheless, the action was taken, 
_— we are looking now to ‘the Senate, we are hopeful that the Senate 

ill carefully cor sider this and try if possible to reconcile that situa- 

xn With the House. We are hoping that you will restore these funds. 

Senator CuAvez. The chairman is dee ply interested in the Service 
itself, I think it has rendered good service, but the chairman is more 
nterested in the results of that service. 


VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO VETERANS 


*. Kercuum. I think I can tell you, Senator, as far as our organi- 
zation is concerned, and we are proud of the fact that we have approxi- 
ately 1,200,000 men, all of whom have seen foreign service, over- 
eas service, that thousands upon thousands of them have been helped 
either to get an initial job or to get a better job as a result of this 
Service. Let me give you an example from my experience. 
Senator CHAVEZ. It is the results that Congress wants and desires 
That is what they had in mind when the legislation was passed, That 
what they had in mind when the appropriations were made. It is 
ot the purpose of creating a job for a particular man in service. It 
a question of getting that arash to do something for the beneficiary. 
Mr. Kercuum. Last June one of my sons, who is a disabled veteran 
mm World War II, ara vu ited from Kansas University, majored in 
countancy with a B.S. degree. Prior to his graduation he wrote 
ome and wanted to a what the chances of employment were in 
Washington, D. C. I told him that I thought the chances back East 
here certainly would be, I thought, very good and that I would be very 
d to pick him and his family up and bring them back with us. 
“Ot course the lad thought I might have some influence or prestige in 
area. Sometimes you know the children get the idea that the old 
amounts to something. 
nator Cuavez. The constituents do, too. 
Mr. Kercnum. So I was very happy to bring my son and his wife 
d baby daughter back to live with us and to try and get him employ- 
nt. Unfortunately, we got back here at a time when there was a 
eeze in Government employment where they were going through 
th the late ap propriatior is, and I discovered to my surprise that 
(ting a job for this lad was very tough, and after I had exhausted 
limy own private resources | appealed to the Veterans Employment 
Service, and I] got results. 
I give that asa personal example of a service that is being rendered 
to Which I can attest that is valuable to the veterans of this country. 
Senator Cuavez. I hope you understand my suggestion about re- 
is not based upon the fact that I did not believe the service was 
ne cood work. 
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Mr. Ketrcuvum. I appreciate you have to answer questions on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Senator CnHavez. Not only that, but I would like to see that ex 
servicemen get a job. 


PLEA FOR UTILIZATION OF SKILLS 


Mr. Kercnvm. The important thing in my opinion today is pate 
to it that the hundreds of thousands of veterans benefit by this speci 
training furnished by a generous Government: that they do take = 
vantage of the skills they have acquired from that training and move 
from inferior and unskilled jobs to better jobs. 

In other words, we are anxious to see the veterans eat up a little 
higher on the hull. We think the Veterans Employment Service can 
do a job in helping those vete rans to eat up a little higher on the hu I]. 

Senator Fir. You spoke of the appropriation as made by the Ho 
providing for only one person with a secretary in each Sti ate ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is right. 


RESULTS IN STATES 


Senator Hii. How much reduction is that? How much would it 
be in the average State over what we have been doing in the past 
several years ? 

Mr. Kercnwum. Well, of course in some of the States it would not 
be as sharp as in the others, for instance, the populous States. 

Senator Hirz. That is right. 

Mr. Kercuem. I think you can appreciate that the problem due to 
population in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio may be just 
a little more acute in requiring more assistance than in some of the 
smaller States, but I cannot give you the exact figures in each State 
as to what it would do. But the fact that they reduced the budget 
53 percent is indicative that the program is cut more than half. 

Senator Hint. Let us take a State like Illinois. I notice they have 
today 10 employees, and what this would do would be to cut them 
to 2? 

Mr. Kercnum. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. My State of Alabama has a population of some 5. 
000,000 people, a pretty good cress section State, and instead of having 
four we would have only two? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is correct. 

Senator Hii. It is bigger than that, too, for this reason, we are now 
able to have some of these employees in Montgomery and some in 
Birmingham. If you did not have but two they could not be in more 
than one town. 

Mr. Kercuum. Yes. Insofar as the service rendered, the picture 
is more important than just the two personnel left. When you reduce 
it to the two it means that this one man, because of certain administra- 
tive work and reports that he has to make, his own opportunity to 
travel the State and to do that work is sharply limited. 

It is when you get some field assistants in there who can devote al! 
their time without the administrative reports and detail work that you 
begin to get the results. 
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Senator Hiiy. In other words, this top fellow would be so busy in 
his own office that he would not have time to get out. What you are 
really doing is killing the field service so to speak ¢ 


SERVICE DEPENDENT ON FIELD PROGRAM 


Mr. Kercnum. As I tried to say a few moments ago, I remember 
this service when it started, and it had only one man to a State, and I 
remember how futile it was at that time. It was not until they de- 
veloped a field assistance program that it began to get the results. 
That is why I am here fighting for the appropriation today. If this 
remains with one man in an office and a secretary, so far as T am con- 
cerned Tam no longer coneerned with the appropriations for the Vet- 
erans Employment Service. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further ‘ 

Mr. Kercnum. That is all I have to say, Senator, except for one 
other thing. I was gratified this morning when a member of the 
House Appropriation Committee, which delivered this cut, came 
frankly and honestly before this committee and admitted his mistake. 
[ think that at least should be significant in itself, that here was a 
member of the House Appropriations Committee that studied this 
problem who initially went along with the report, and then after- 
wards discovered that they had in his opinion made an error, and he 
wanted to frankly admit that. I think it took a lot of courage for a 
Member of Congress to take that position and make that concession, 
f vou call it a concession. 

Senator Cuavez. It is good for the soul anyway. Thank you. 

Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Senator Cuavez. Next we have the AMVETS. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR., NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. Suayman. My name is Charles H. Slayman, Jr., I am national! 
legislative director of AMVETS, the American Veterans of World 
War IT. 

Mr. Chairman and members, AMVETS are very happy to be here, 
and we do not want to take up any more time than is necessary in 
stating our position, but we are in favor of the full appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. I heard you ask some of the 
other witnesses if they had any experience in the field and could cite 
numbers of job follow-ups and job placements. 

Senator Cuavez. The follow-up is the important thing in any en- 
deavor, the results are what count. 


ENTILUSIASM FOR SERVICE OF AGENCY 


Mr. Stayman. We circularized our offices. Our offices, as you 
know, are in the Veterans’ Administration offices throughout the 
country, and they responded by stating their overwhelming coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm for the Veterans’ Employment Service as now 
constituted, and without any reduction in their forces. However, 
they did not all come through with reports of figures. However, I 
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have one here, and if you will permit me to submit a statement a little 
later I can get together more figures. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

(The information appears on p. 1177.) 


SERVICE TO DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Stayman. Just as one example, Mr. Chairman, Washington 
State, our service officer, the AMVETS service officer there reported 
that in the past year the Veterans’ Employment Service in this State 
obtained 5,502 jobs. 

Senator Cravez. Does that refer to all of the services, or your 
organization only ? 

Mr. Starman. I would say that applied to all veterans, 

Senator Cuavez. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Stayman. I would just like to add to our remarks that we see, 
and our reports are from our service officers, that this aid to disabled 
veterans made especially by Veterans’ Employment Service repre- 
sentatives, is very important because they treat the disabled veteran 
in the way that we feel he should be treated, as an individual case, 
and that there is a follow-up there from the training he has had by 
virtue of his being a disabled veteran to see that he gets in the proper 
job and by proper job commensurate with his training and his skill 
acquired at the time and future skills that can be developed. 

The matter of economy, that of course motivates the cut, is one that 
we admire in the abstract, but in the specific here we feel that rather 
than a saving of $800,000 it will actually come down to a wastage of 
$700,000, 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, you feel that 1f you have to have 
an appendectomy the fact that you might save yourself $250 by not 
having the appendectomy is not good economy ? 

Mr. StayMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. StayMan. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stayman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. The American Legion? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, LEGISLATIVE 
CONSULTANT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION “ 


PURPOSE OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Tayvor. I think, Mr. Chairman, that some excellent facts were 
brought out this morning that really bear on this picture. We ought 
to stick to the purpose for which the Veterans Employment Service 
was created in the GI bill. As was pointed out by Mr. Ketchum, this 
is an absolute destruction of the very thing that this Congress did 
when it passed that section in the GI bill. 

The principal purpose, of course, so far as the GI bill is concerned, 
is the position that the Veterans Placement occupies in its coopera- 
tion and aid to the United States Employment Service and the State 
employment services. 
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NUMBER OF VETERANS SERVED 


You asked a very pertinent question about results. For 1950 the 
picture shows so far as employer visits and contacts, and that 1s 
rimarily with the Veterans Placement Service, the over-all statistics 
show that 1,564,636 new applications for work were filed by veterans. 
This is the complete figure for 1950, 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, Mr. Taylor, veterans that have been 
recipients of this class of training ¢ i 

Mr. Tayvor. That applied for jobs of which 1,427,251 nonagri- 
cultural, which means business, veterans placements was made in 
1950, 

Senator Hiti. Made / 

Mr. Tartor. Were made. 

Senator Cnavez. Were they boys who had been trained under this 
program ¢ a de. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, nobody could answer that. There were 592,557 
active veterans applications still on file December 31, 1950. 

Senator Cuavez. That is good information. 

Mr. Taytor. Now so far as 1951 is concerned the only thing I can 
give you definitely is for the month of February when there were 
1 15.626 new applications filed, of which 9.193 were disabled veterans 
and initial counseling interviews, men who had never been in there 
before, 13,951, nonagricultural referrals; that is, looking for jobs, 
195.612 and placements in February of this year 108,879. Still on 
tile and still going up, 448,463 veterans who had applications that 
the men hadn’t been placed. 


CUT RESULTS IN ELIMINATION OF SERVICE 


So that it is a gigantic job, you see. I am not unaware of the fact 
that even this year’s appropriation was cut some $4,000 from the 
budget figure and now along comes this figure to cut it some 53 percent. 
Just as Mr. Ketchum pointed out so vividly this means the destruction 
of the Veterans Placement Service because with one man sitting in an 
oflice and unable to go out and do the job that the law calls upon him 
to do, with one stenographer in this office, there will be no work done. 

Senator Cuavez. You know my State? 

Mr. Tayzor. I know it exactly. 

Senator Cnavez. How could you do it? 

Mr. Taytor. You could not do it, you could not do it in Alabama, 
you could not do it in Minnesota. 

Senator Hill asked the question, what are the actual facts in such 
areduction? That is simple enough. Presently there are 262 people 
out there in the Veterans Placement Service. That 262 will be cut 
down to 48 men and 48 stenographers. 

Senator Cuavez. I think there is something like 4,600 counties in 
the country. You would not have one for every five or six counties. 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to do the job right. 


FAILURE TO CARRY OUT PURPOSE OF GI BILL 


Mr. Taytor. What we are getting away from here is the original 
purpose and intent of the GI bill. Another thing, one of the serious 
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things that is confronting us is the question of the over-age employee, 
the man that is faced with the problem of his age creeping up. The 
average age of the World War veteran today is 58. He 1s having 
difficult time getting a job and a lot of these 433,000 are men in that 

category that have not been placed, at least he has up until the present 
time had diffic ‘ulty getting a job. 

In the State of New York on a survey made by a State committee 
it was developed that 39 of the big employers of the country wi 
their headquarters in New York h: ud a prohibition against employit Ing 
men over age. So they have a pretty tough time of it. We have aut 
least the papers and all of the public statements that are put out here 
in Washington and elsewhere, we are having a difficult time of 
veloping our manpower for military purposes; that is, iiedustrial 
manpower. 

Well, as has been pointed out we have had over 8,000,000 men enjo. 
the benefit of the GI bill educationally, a tremendous number. A tre 
mendous number have gotten jobs through this service, as a matter 
of fact. Presently there is 1,543,000 men, now, who are finishing that 
training, and unless we have some kind of a specific service devoted 
to veterans alone and particularly the disabled veteran, which is a 
specialized job, unless we have some kind of service of that kind we 
are going to lose the very thing that the Government has spent bi] 
lions of dollars for in training these men for specific specialized | 
dustrial jobs, and that is such an outrageous waste of money that Co 
gress should pay some attention to that. 


GROUPS NOT APPEARING BEFORE COMMITTTEF 


Now with this very, very small investment of the 53 percent the 
House lopped off, and I might say here that outside the Department 
of Labor people themselves nobody else appeared before that com 
mittee, the House committee, we did not appear, we were not notified 
or invited to appear. If we had been invited we would have mace 
the same statement we are making here today, the four veterans’ o1 
ganizations, and probably this disastrous thing would not have hap 
pened. I do not give that as an excuse because I do not believe tl 
House committee devoted proper time or attention or knew the facts 
about this situation when they made this drastic cut. I do not be 
lieve that the Senate and particularly this committee is going to pet 
mit the defeat of something that they themselves wrote into the law 
in the GI bill because the objective of training in the end is a job. 
is it not? That is why you gave this to these men; that is why the 
Government spent the money under the legislation you enacted | 
give them training. The ultimate end of that training is a job, and 
now the agency that has been doing such a fine piece of work is being 
put out of business, I think it is outrageous, absolutely. We cer- 
tainly respectfully request you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this 
committee, to see that that amount is restored. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT OF TH! 
AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, MAY‘ 
15, 1951 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, speaking for the American 
Legion, permit me to express the appreciation of our organization for your kind- 
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ness in reopening these hearings in order that the veterans’ organizations might 
have the opportunity to present their views relative to the appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service as set forth in the budget, and in the over-all 
appropriations recommendations for the Department of Labor, and to stress be- 
fore you our recommendations as to the amount required for the proper func- 
tioning of this Service during the coming fiscal year, based upon our study and 
close association with the work that they have been doing, and which they will be 
obliged to continue in order to carry out the law itself, as set forth in title IV of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, generally known as the GI bill of 
rights, namely, to secure “an effective job-counseling and employment-placement 
service for veterans * * * so as to provide for them the maximum of job 
opportunity in the field of gainful employment * * *,” 

Under this legal directive the Veterans’ Employment Service is charged with 
the responsibility for functional supervision of veterans’ placement work in the 
State employment services. The State employment services are required, by 
law, to maintain adequate specialized facilities for effective job counseling and 
placement of veterans. In addition to this supervisory responsibility in recent 
years when unemployment was somewhat of a problem, and veterans were look- 
ing for work, the Federal Veterans’ Employment Service conducted active job- 
finding on its own with funds appropriated for employment of additional staff to 
do this under supervision of the Federal veterans’ employment representative in 
the States. The budget for 1952 projects the current organization of 262 positions, 
of which 16 are in Washington and 246 in 52 States and Territories. In some of 
the larger industrial States there are several assistant veterans’ representatives, 

Under the GI bill of rights (Public Law 346) as of February 28, 1951, the 
Veterans’ Administration reports 1,576,454 veterans in educational and training 
programs, and on this same date there were 93,604 disabled veterans receiving 
yoecational rehabilitation of which total combined figures certainly a majority 
are potential manpower for defense industry or activities contributing to the 
deiense program. 

A likewise and continuing conflict in Korea, with the steadily increasing 
mobilization of our Armed Forces, will result in a substantial increase in the 
number of veterans, and particularly disabled veterans, who will require assist- 
ance in finding jobs. We cannot, under any circumstances, make tle same 
error in demobilizing the Veterans’ Employment Service just as was done with 
our Armed Forces, and then in 1951 and 1952 be faced with a situation which 
will not differ, basically, from 1945 and 1946. 

This committee knows full well that there will be thousands of servicemen 
discharged with combat disabilities, and thousands with injuries resulting from 
training and other experiences, and that it will be the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, dependent upon the appropriation of suflicient 
money for them to do the right kind of a job, who will be called upon to facilitate 
the return to civilian life of these disabled veterans by finding them suitable and 
adequate employment. 

Phe Veterans’ Administration reports indicate 18,877,000 living veterans, and 
the Bureau of the Census reports that on that date 426,000 Wor!d War IT veterans 
were unemployed, with 733,000 shown as not in the labor force, either that they 
were attending schools for training or in some capacity other than that of a 
wage earner. We cannot lose sight of the fact that the Nation has a gigantic 
investment in the training and rehabilitating of veterans of World War II 

order that they might find proper employment in the labor markets of our 
country. What was the real intent and purpose of this legislation enacted by 
the Congress for this training and rehabilitation program’? The real purpose 
was the placing of the rehabilitated veteran in a job. This, by law, is the 
responsibility of the Veterans’ Employment Service and the State employment 
services. There should be, without any question whatsoever, full utilization 
of a training that these veterans receive, and certainly this should be one of 
the objectives of our defense manpower efforts. It is the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service and State employment services continuing responsibility and, 
in fact, increasing their work and efforts in full cooperation with the industrial 
and manufacturing employers of our country to make certain the successful 
utilization of this manpower. 

The Bureau of the Budget reduced the 1952 request from $1,617,000 to $1,583,000, 
Which is $4,000 less than the current appropriation for 1951, and I am advised 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Employment Service that although theoretically 
they will be able to maintain their current staff of 262 positions, that actually 
they will have to lapse $37,000 in order to operate under the requested amount. 
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This is not good for the Veterans’ Employment Service, coming as it does 
this time, when their work should be stepped up—increased—and not under any 
circumstances reduced by a single dollar. 

In addition, I would like to emphasize that the American Legion is particuls: 
concerned with the plight of the older veteran and older worker, increasiy: 
year by year the sizable percentage of the unemployment rolls. This probiey) 
of seeking a new job for the older worker, once he is separated from an evist 
job, is growing increasingly difficult, as is so clearly demonstrated by the 
creased number registered for empioyment and the lack of proportionate placo- 
ment, together with the long period required for their placement in new jobs 

I might comment that a survey of the New York State joint legislative coy 
mittee discloses that 39 percent of the companies queried had formal rules 
barring the hiring of older workers. 

Taking into consideration nothing but the manpower needs for defense | 
poses, special efforts must be made to contact employers, and, in particu! 
personnel directors in defense projects, and secure a review of their person) 
policies so as to permit the employment of disabled and the older worker, 9) 
this is the job that the Veterans’ Employment Service lias been doing and, i 
judgment, must not only continue, but also increase in their efforts. The pla 
of disabled veterans must be individualized and personalized service, and ay 
reduction in the staff of the Veterans’ Employment Service will materially red 
the efforts in this field. 

We of the American Legion feel that the position of the veteran in the lab 
market today continues critical. It is, of course, true that the problem is 
the huge one immediately following demobilization, but we must recognize t 
veteran in the labor market constitutes approximately 35 percent of the n 
population. 

The Thirty-second Annual National Convention of the American Legion, hel 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1950, expressed its satisfacti 
with the accomplishments of the Veterans’ Employment Service in terms ot 
their ability and the appropriation which had been made by this Congress, fi 
carrying out their objective. But let me insert that resolution here in the reco: 
because if what has been done in the past was prejudicial to this service, « 
tainly what the House has just done in passing the appropriations bill al 
destroys the effectiveness of the Veterans’ Employment Service: 


RESOLUTION NO. 123 


“Whereas the American Legion foresaw the need for, and designed the pr 
visions under title IV, Public Law 346 (GI bill of rights) of the Seventy-eight) 
Congress, passed June 22, 1944; and 

“Whereas this enactment created the Veterans’ Employment Service (a led 
eral agency) for the purpose of cooperating with and assisting the United 
States Employment Service to the end that * * * ‘there shall be an et 
fective job-counseling and employment-placement service for veterans and to 
this end policies shall be promulgated and administered so as to provide fi 
them a maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment’ * ms 
and 

“Whereas the total position strength of the Veterans’ Employment Service in 
the Nation has been reduced from 738 in 1948 to 410 in 1949, and to 265 during 
1950, and that the staff in Montana from a total of 7 to 3; and 

“Whereas such reductions in staff have seriously jeopardized veterans’ re) 
resentation, protection, and aid in the field of gainful employment: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 9-12, 1950, earnestly and vigorously recommen 
and request restoration of the Veterans’ Employment Service staff requirements 
sufficiently adequate to comply with the purpose, intent, and provisiots ot! 
title IV, Public Law 346; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress appropriate sufficient funds for the adequate 
and sufficient administration, not only for the Veterans’ Employment Service. 
but the United States Employment Service and the respective State employmen! 
services.” 

I am fully aware that statistics indicate that there are 62,000,000 employed 
and that the labor market is tightening, but the fact remains that there are 
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many, many communities where this does not exist. There are many areas 
which still have relatively high unemployment. The particular problem, as 
\eterans’ organizations view it, is that the Veterans’ Employment Service can 
make a significant improvement in this situation by using its special facilities 
to obtain for the veteran better jobs where they can make full use of the train- 
ing which they have acquired as a result of Public Law 346 and the experience 
ihey have undergone in this training. That job of rendering special service to 
veterans in the field of gainful einployment is still a grave one. It requires the 
iinimum funds requested in the approved budget, and we respectfully request 
t this amount receive your favorable consideration, 


STATEMENT OF PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF OF THE VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. We have at this time Mr. Faulkner, Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Cnavez. Mr. Faulkner, we would like to hear from you 
briefly. 

Mr. Fautxner. I have a simple statement here, Senator, which 
will not take too long to read. 

Senator CHavez. I wish you would, because I notice that the House 
earings Were not very extensive on this item. 

Mr. Favitxner. My name is Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 

This committee has been kind enough to make it possible for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service and representatives of the veterans 

rganizations $e explain why they believe the appropriation as set out 
by the Budget Bureau should be retained. The Labor De ‘partment, 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, and the veterans’ organizations 
appreciate this courtesy. 


HISTORY OF SERVICE 


A brief history of the Veterans’ Employment Service would be in 
order. The Veterans’ Employment Service was created under provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. In June 1944 the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act was passed. Title 1V of that act had to do 
with the Veterans’ Employment Service. Here Congress declared as 
its intent and purpose that there should be set up an effective job- 
counseling and employment-placing service for veterans. It was their 
thought that a maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful 
een should be given to the veteran. 

\ Veterans’ Placement Service Board was created. This Board 
consisted of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as Chairman, the 
Director of the National Selective Service System, and the Adminis- 
trator of the agency under which the Veterans’ Employment Service 
operated. This was, at that time, the War M: anpower Commission. 
The Chairman of the Board had complete authority and responsibil- 
ity for carrying out its policies. The Chairman had the authority to 
delegate to an executive secretary his authority and this executive sec- 
retary became the Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 


81844—51——-74 
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NEED FOR REQUISITE PERSON NEL 





The Veterans’ Placement Service Board thought it necessary to in- 
crease the personnel of the Veterans’ Employment Service that its pol 
cies might be made effective in the various States. It did not seem to 
the Board then nor does it seem to the Secretary of Labor, the Chiet 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service, or the veterans’ organizations 
that one man and one girl in each St: ite would be sufficient to carry out 
what Congress has said the Veterans’ Employment Service should do 
for veterans; namely: 

(a) Be functionally responsible for the supervision of the registra 
tion of veterans in local employment offices for suitable types of e: 
ployment and for placement of veterans in employment : 

(>) Assist in securing and maintaining current information as to 
the various types of avi ailable employment in public works and priva 
industry or business: 

Promote the interest of employers in employing veterans 5 

Maintain regular contact with employers and veterans’ orga: 
zations With a view of keeping employers advised of veterans available 
for employment and veterans advised of opportunities for employ- 
ment: and 

(¢) Assist in every possible way in improving working condition: 

nd the advancement of employment of veterans. 

Since 1944 the Veterans’ E mployment Service has had a stafling 
pattern reaching from 795 positions in 1947 to 262 positions now and 
for the past 2 years. 

The official budget for the fiseal year 1952 submitted to the House 
committee and to thi s committee in the amount of $1,583,000 will | 

inue to support our current st afling. 

Senator Cuavez. R ht there, Mr. Faulkner, of course that is al 
the Budget Bure approved, and you have to stand by that I pre 
sume, but from your sts indpoint in administering the authority, t! 
law, that was passed by C ongress, and which you have so well out! 
here, do you have enough help / 

Mr. Fauixner. No, ae i have never thought I did. hen t| 
broke, as Mr. Ketchum pointed out, you took away, it seemed | 
the most effective approach to our work. I think you concur i suse 
of some of the things that you have told me in discussing the vast ter 
ritory of New Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. I have been after them. 


SPECIAL SERVICES REMAIN NECESSARY 


Mr. Favuitxner. The task of rendering special service to vetera) 
in the field of gainful employment is still of paramount importance 
Placement of disabled veterans will always be a special and time 
consuming task. 

The veterans employment representatives in the various States have 
become through experience qualified in an extraordinary manner to 
take care of veterans—not only in the field of employment—but 
all things related to his welfare. 

The veterans organizations look to the veterans employment repr 
sentative for assistance to veterans in all fields. Through the years 
the Veterans Employment Service has engaged and trained men fo! 
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this particular task. To relieve them of their present duties and 
reduce our organization to the skeleton force of one man in each State 
would rob the service of the greater portion of its effectiveness in 
service to veterans in the most vital phase of his life—finding a job. 

The American Legion, the American Veterans of World War II, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have worked closely with the Veterans Employment Service through 
the vears. Having worked with it and having observed its effective- 
ness they have through resolutions at conventions and statements 
before appropriations committees expressed their confidence in its 
personnel and in its work. 

Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, of which the Veterans Employment Service is a part, has 
insisted many times before Appropriations Committees and elsewhere 
that the Veterans Employment Service and its function of watching 
their oper ation in behalf of the veteran is essential—and not only 
essential but Important in helping to carry out the special services 
to veterans Which is one of its prerogatives and duties. We are com 

yrquntoa period when manpower will be ata premium. Nothing is 
more certain than that we need to use everyone al his highest skill. 
Phis country has made a great investment in training and rehabili- 
tating veterans of World War II for assimilation into the laber 
markets of the Nation. Millions of veterans have successfully com 
pleted training programs under Government supervision. ‘They 
acquired basic and valuable skills. Full utilization of these skills at 
the highest level of performance is a worthy objective of current 
lefense malpower efforts. 

The Department of Labor and organized veterans groups are cle 
pending on the Veterans Kmployme nt Service and the State em) 
ment services with cooperation of the employers of America to insure 
successful utilization. 

The largest number of people gainfully emploved in the history of 


our country is now reported. In spite of this there are always cet 
tain parts of the country where it is necessary for skilled met 
the recruitinent of veterans that they may be places 


) ° 
msTbie ob. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


In attempting to summarize the foregoing statement and briefly 
present to this committee the reasons why we believe that this appro 
priation should be restored to its original figure of 31,583,000, the 
Veterans Employment Service dala the following statements: 

rhe pe ‘sonnel of the Veterans En nployme nt Service at the present 
time averages a fraction more than three toa State. It does not seem 
possible that the provisions of the law or the traditional policy of the 
meer } people as expressed b \ th ar Congress coule | be ¢: arried out 
in behalf of the veteran if this personne ‘| were reduced. 

The constant and day-by-day service rendered to veterans in the 
field of employment and all of the related services could not be carried 
out in any adequi ite sense with one man ina State. Vast distances of 
veography, intricate problems of placement, and utilization of high 
skills in the |: tbor market would prevent this. 

The veterans’ organizations believe and have so expressed them- 
selves that no veteran is rehabilitated until he is back on a productive 
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job, and the Veterans Employment Service is the vehicle throug), 
which they expect this complete job of rehabilitation. Statistics co 
cerning national employment do not always encompass the hopes, t\i. 
aspirations, the needs and necessities of the individual veteran. 1 
Veterans Employment Service is dedicated to him. 

In our eyes the placement of a — lisabled veterans who have 
but lost their all in behalf of their Nation justifies an enormous effc 
on the part of our personnel. It is important to all who love « 
country and work for its welfare to insist that every dollar expend 
by our Government be worth while. Assisting the men who foug 
for our safety and our freedom is a part of our heritage. Congr 
recognizes this at all times. 

That we may be given suflicient money to continue our work is 
plea and would be the plea of all veterans if they were permitted 
know something about our achievements. From personal conve: 
tions as well as letters, we have learned of the appreciation of indu 
for the efforts we have expended in behalf of the veteran and the 
sistance we have rendered employers. One great manufacturer in | 
State of California said to the Veterans Employment Service : 

Our veterans’ program is taken care of by one of the representatives of 1] 
Veterans Employment Seivice. He has done a magnificient job in behalf of 1! 
veteran. 

In the midst of these 18,500,000 veterans of past wars will soon be 
mingling disabled veterans of new wars. They will have to be rehabi! 
tated and ultimately a job must be theirs. It is good to know tha 
there is an efficient agency of Government in tune witht their lives anc 
their problems awaiting to help them. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. I think we have a little clearer 
picture. We do not get much from the House hearings on this matter. 

Mr. FautKxner. I certainly thank you, Senator, and all of the Sen- 
ators for this opportunity to present our case. 

Senator CHavez. Do we have the representative of the Dental Ass 
ciation here? 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALLEN 0. GRUEBBEL, SECRETARY, COUNCIL 
ON DENTAL HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCIS J. GARVEY, 
SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION, OF THE AMERICAN 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


TOPICAL FLUORIDE PROGRAM 


Senator Hix. I notice, Doctor, that you have one or two other 
people with you? 

Dr. Grurspet. There is one person here with me. I am substituting 
for Dr. Gale. My name is Allen O. Gruebbel. I do have Mr. Garvey 
with me, who is secretary of the association’s council on legislation. 


SPECIFIC RESTORATION REQUESTED 


On behalf of the association I wish to thank the committee for this 
opportunity to appear before you. We wish, this morning, to discuss 
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two spec ‘ific items and to urge that funds for these purposes be in- 
cluded in the current appropriation bills. They are (1) funds to 
assist the States in the inauguration of programs for the fluoridation 
of municipal water supplies, and (2) the construction of the building 
for the National Institute of Dental Research for which funds were au- 
thorized by the Eightieth Congress. With your permission, I will 
discuss each of these in turn. 


FLUORIDATION PROGRAM 


When we speak of fluoridation of water supplies we refer to the 
dition of fluoride compounds to community water systems in local- 
ties where the water is deficient in this substance. Extensive studies 
over a period of years, the results of which are more fully described 
n this manual prepared by the American Dental Association which I 
will distribute to the committee for further reference, have demon- 
strated that when fluorine is added to community water at a ratio of 
| part fluorine to 1 million parts of water there will be a lasting bene- 
ficial result to the teeth of growing children. This result is manifested 
1 a diminished number of cavities over the number normally expected 
to be found in the teeth of children of similar age groups who have not 
irunk water containing an optimum amount of fluoride. Let me make 
t clear that the addition of these substances is not a panacea which 
will completely eliminate caries—the technical name for dental 
decay—but the results so far obtained indicate that its continuous use 
by children will reduce the incidence of decay to a point which more 
than justifies the cost of fluoridating the water supplies that are defi- 

ent in fluorine content. 

Senator Hitt. In Deaf Smith County, Tex., they have a lot of 
luorine in the soil ¢ 

Dr. GruesBeL, That is right. 

Senator Hiri. As a result of that they have very little caries? 

Dr. Grueppet. That is right. However, they have a lot of what we 

| mottled enamel because of gett ing too much fluorine. 


EVIDENCE OF VALUE OF TREATMENT 


Studies on the subject of fluorine and its effect upon teeth have now 
een in process for some 20 years. Although early results indicated 
e possibilities, the American Dental Association withheld formal 
p asian of the fluoridation process until the volume of data obtained 
emonstrated that the use of fluorine under controlled conditions 
— definitely reduce the incidence of caries in the teeth of children. 
uring the past years, controlled studies have been underway in 
even communities in the United States and Canada. In each in- 
tance, the caries rate in a city using fluoridated water was checked 
carefully against the caries rate in a nearby city of a similar size 
which did not fluoridate its water. Over periods of from 1 to 5 years, 
all studies have indicated that the incidence of tooth decay has de- 
ined among children of grammar-school age where adequate amounts 
of fluorine were present in the water. The manual which has been 
(listributed to the committee illustrates these results in detail. 
Two questions have been raised from time to time about this pro- 
vram, and I believe that it is important that they be stated and an- 
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swered here. The first question is whether the use of fluorine in this 
manner will have a harmful effect. The answer to that question is 
a firm, “No, if the materials are used in the proper proportions.” || 
studies to date have indicated that use of fluorine in proportions ; 
one part per million is nontoxic. The studies have further indicat 
that it is possible to train nontechnical personnel of waterworks j in 
the relatively simple fluoridation operations, so that they can read 
infuse the substance of choice into the water supply without erro: 

Senator Cuavez. You have advanced sufficiently, Doctor, in thy 
studies and investigations so that even the civilian population 
pick up and use it ? 

Dr. Gruespen. Under proper guidance by technicians. that it rig 

Senator CHaAvez. But no possibility of any other hazards / 

Dr. Grvrspen. That is right. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


The second question deals with cost. Some persons have alleged 
that the cost of fluoridation will be out of proportion to its benefit. 
This is not true. It will not be necessary in most instances to employ 
specially trained personnel to handle the water treatment. ‘The 
average employee can be easily trained to handle fluoridation along 
with his other work. The initial cost for installation of necessary 
eqiupment is relatively low, especially when amortized over a number 
of years. At the present time it appears that this cost would vary 
from several hundred dollars for a small town to $15,000 for a city 
of 214 million. The cost of material used will vary from 4 cents to 
14 cents per person per annum depending upon the type of fluorid 
compound used. Assuming a life expectancy of 65 years, the total 
cost to an individual during bie lifetime for what may be as much asa 
67 percent protection against caries would be only $9.10. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM 


Is there a need for fluoridation of water? The American Dental 
Association, which includes 80 percent of the 87,000 licensed dentists 
in the country, believes that there is. The extent of the dental disease 
problem in this country today is far beyond any concept which the 
average citizen may have. Dental disease of one sort or another is a 
nearly universal problem which at some time affects 95 percent of the 
population. One of the principal types of dental affliction is caries 
or dental decay which is ordinarily manifested in lesions that the gen- 
eral public refers to as cavities. I venture to say that there is not 
one person present in this room who has not at some time or another 
sat in a dental chair for the purpose of having a tooth filled and in all 
probability this experience has been repeated on numerous occasions. 

Because death certificates seldom, if ever, attribute the cause of 
death to dental disorders: because most persons crippled by dental 
disease do not show the outward signs which touch the heartstrings 
as do arthritis, cerebral palsy, or poliomyelitis; because the dentist in 
most cases is able to bring relief to the sufferer in a manner which 
cannot be done where the victim has cancer, multiple sclerosis. or an 
acute heart condition, dental disorders achieve public regard only 
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when the individual himself is impelled by a throbbing ache to seek 
dental treatment. 

Nevertheless in terms of personal physical suffering, lost man-hours, 
imps aired working efficiency, and chronic illness stemming from denta] 
infection, the prevale nee of dental disease is extremely costly to the 

adividtit al and tothe Nation. Any effective method which will even 
tend to reduce the incidence of oral disease deserves study and 
attention even in times of emergency when great demands are made 
for funds for other purposes. 

Earher I stated that 95 percent of our population suffers at some 
time or another from dental Gasca. It is not generally known that 
most of the dental diseases have their beginning in childhood, in many 
cases as soon as the first teeth erupt. Aside from such congenital 
problems as cleft palate, which is present at birth, tooth decay is a 
problem that begins in infaney and usually continues so long as a 
person has his natural teeth. Studies have indicated that 50 percent 
ot « < bape nh In the 2 Y- vear age group W il] hs ave one or more de cave dl teeth. 
At ve of 6. when most of our children start grammar school. we 
may Mammals expect that the average child will have had cavities 

at least three primary teeth. Fourteen percent of all children will 
develop carious lesions in their first permanent molars. At the not 
too-advanced age of 16, experience has shown that most children will 
have at least 7 teeth decayed, missing, or filled, and that 14 tooth sur 
faces will be involved. By the half-century mark, nearly half of the 
population will have artificial teeth in their mouths—or lost teeth 
which should be replaced by artificial teeth. 


RELATION TO DEFENSE MANPOWER PROGRAM 


The association is aware that the country is in serious need of cur 
tailing its expenditures to meet the costs of the defense effort and i 
does not intend to claim that this project will result in immediate 
benefits toward that effort. But, gentlemen, facts are facts, and we 
cannot truthfully deny that the expe nditure of funds for this a 009 
would have a connection with national defense in the long-term etfo 
Let us look for a minute at both World War II and the present p ins 
for a system of universal military training. In the early days of 
World War IT about one-fifth of the persons rejected for ply LWsical 
defects could not meet the dental requirements of the Armed Forces. 
The only way to recover this pool of otherwise effective m: inpower was 
toe ‘liminate completely all dental requirements as a condition for in 
duction. As a result, and the same thing is happening again today, 
the armed services took and will take men who have no teeth at all. 
This solution, gentlemen, was a drastic one because it meant that the 
Armed Forces had to provide sufficient dental treatment to make every 
person accepted dentally fit to serve wherever in the world he might 
be needed. It resulted in the entry into the Armed Forces during 
World War IL of 22,000 dentists—about one-third of all dentists shen 
lieensed to practice. It created an almost incomprehensible amount 
of service-connected dental cases the treatment of which has been 
casting the Federal Government through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in excess of 40 million dollars per year. 
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Neglect of dental disease is costly and the cost is cumulative. No 
only must large sums be spent for dental services—and last year the 
Nation’s dental bill amounted to over a billion dollars—but the den; | 
treatment for adults is restorative or corrective treatment rather thian 
preventive treatment. Thus the load and the cost continue to mount 
Today we are in the early phases of a military program which will ve 
quire immediately the entry of an extremely large number of men 
and women into the Armed Forces. We are also faced, under the 1: 
versal military service program, with the prospect of the continuing 
induction of our Nation’s youth for at least the period of the next 
generation. 

Just as it happened in World War IT, so it will happen in these pro 
grams that vast numbers of the prospective inductees will require 
mediate dental treatment. Again, we will see a ee ni 
ber of dentists taken from c “ivilis an life to meet urgent military needs, 
Again, we will find that man-hours will be lost in defense areas ¢ 
there will not be enough dentists available to treat all who will require 
dental services. 

What is the answer to this continuing problem? No one knows thie 
total answer, but it is obvious that, if the incidence of dental deen) 
could be reduced, more men would be better trained in the Armed 
Forces because of time they would not spend in dental clinics; the cost 
in dollars to the Government would be reduced because not nearly 
many dentists would be required to give treatment in the arn 
services; the future backlog of service-connected expensive veterans’ 
dental treatment would not occur: and the over-all cost of dent 
treatment to the general population would decrease considerably. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN FLUORIDATION PROGRAM 


With this background, let me proceed to the question of Fede: 
participation. There appears to be ample authority under present : 
statutes for the use of Federal funds to assist communities to improv 
the health of the people. We believe that some of the funds in 1 
present budget asking should be specifically earmarked in the app 
priation bill to provide a tangible basis for Federal, State, and Jo 
cooperation in promoting, on a Nation-wide seale, the fluoridation of 
community drinking-water supplies. We feel that such action wou! 
provide incentive funds which will stimulate the appropriation o 
State and local funds for the purpose of promoting effective applica- 
tion of dental decay preve mer measures, 

Such funds would be used for the following purposes: 

(a) To recruit and train necessary technical personnel j 1 Federa 
State and local health services who could then apeeide ‘atric 
services to communities; 

(6) To develop, maintain, and distribute effective educatio: 
materials relating to the technical phases of the program; 

(c) To establish appropriate record-keeping systems and provide 
for periodic evaluation of the program; 

(7) To encourage and assist the States in providing financi:! 
assistance to communities with limited resources for the purchase of 
initial equipment and supplies. 
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In the long run we would expect that communities themselves would 
bear the whole cost of the program excepting the cost of technical 
advisory, consultant, and supervisory services provided by the State 
health department. 

In order to inaugurate water-fluoridation programs on a Nation- 
wide basis, it is essential to make it possible for every State or Terri- 
tory Which might need assistance to have an op portunity to partici- 
pate in the use of any funds made available by your committee. It 
's. of course, conceivable that a number of States will not be prepared 
to undertake this pregram at this time and that therefore all of the 
money will not be used. 


PERSONNEL FOR WORK 


In the 53 States and Territories, including the District of Columbia, 

‘re are approximately 16,750 communal water supplies. ‘To provide 
initial impetus to the program, it will be necessary for the States to 
utilize four specific types “of personnel. Some of these will already 
bi weer by State health departments and may be able to assume 
the burdens of this program along with their present duties. In other 

stances, there is presently no comparable tvpe of employee or else 
such employees cannot be diverted at this time to this program. The 
types of personnel which will be needed are: : Engineers. either sani- 
tary or chemical; laboratory technicians; subprofessional water- 
works personnel; and dentists. 

The engineers would provide technical service to communities dur- 
ing the planning stages of fluoridation, would supervise the installa- 
tion of equipment, furnish consultant service when needed with regard 
to operational problems. and conduct training courses for local 

waterworks operators. The laboratory technicans would perform 

> tests necessary for ‘complete Water an alysis to determine the need, 
7 any, for fluoridation of particular community water supplies and 
thereafter would make periodic checks to determine the current con- 
centration of fluorides after they have been added to the water. The 
subprofessional personnel would assist the engineers in rendering 
technical services relating to installation, operation, and maintenance 
of fluoride equipment. The dentists would act as assistants to the 
State dental director to provide technical and professional informa- 
tion to loeal dental societies and other loc . groups and would be 
responsible for providing data on rates of caries prevalance in the 
State and its various subdivisions and the effect of the water-fluorida- 
tion program on such rates. 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF FLUORIDE PROGRAM 


Hach State and Territory would probably need at least one sanitary 
engineer and it is probable that California, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas would need two each upon the 
assumption that one engineer is needed for each 500 waterworks in a 
State. The same number of subprofessional personnel would like- 

se be needed, except that in this instance Minnesota also would need 
two and Pennsylvania and New York as many as three. Each State 
would likewise need one dentist, except Illinois, New York, Ohio, and 
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Pennsylvania which could use two. Funds also would be needed for 
laboratory equipment and personnel travel. We estimate, rouglily, 
that the costs for this program for the first year would be as follows: 


58 laboratory technicians (chemists) at $6,000__-..---_--------- ~ $3818, 000 
By epitets et Gre sooo eee ceo namowces PATS EES) CUR eee 456, 000 
60 engineers at $7,000 ae ms Sl sbea sh bodice diane 420, O00) 
63 nonprofession: ' employees at $3, 200- ba i a satel cas ace 201, 600 
Laboratory equipment (for analysis purposes) —~.--.---------~--- 265, 000 
REL Or DERI igen cases Bi sate nes Dealethaaas ecunsioetcnleas 125, (4K) 

Total requested for this purpose___--..-.------ Rca cay ree, 600 


Your committee will be interested to know that the following organi- 
zations, all of which have recognized professional standing with regard 
to matters of this nature, have approved the process of fluoridating 
community water supplies: The American Dental Association, the 
United States Public Health Service, the State and Territorial Dental 
Health Directors, the Governing Council of the American Public 
Health Association, the American Waterworks Association, and the 
American Association of Public Health Dentists. 


Funps Requrstep Nor ror Tortcan FLUORIDE 


At this point I would like to make one thing perfectly clear to the 
committee. The funds which we seek in this request have no relation- 
ship to the topical fluoride demonstration programs which the Public 
Health Service has been carrying on in the States for the past several 
years. The association is aware that the present budget askings reflect 
a decrease of more than $200,000, which will result from the tapering 
off of that program. The use of topical fluoride applications to the 
teeth of children is another method of attempting to control the caries 
rate. It differs from the program which we here propose in that it 
requires each patient to receive the personal services of a dentist or 
dental hygienist. 


REQUEST DENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE BUILDING 


We ask also, today, that your committee give serious consideration 
to adding to the budget the funds necessary to construct an adequate 
building | for the National Institute of Dental Research. The sum of 
$2,000,000 was authorized for this purpose by the Eightieth Congress. 
To date, only $100,000 has been actually ap spropriated, and this sum 
has been already expended for the preparation of architectural plans. 
We realize that Federal building programs have been extremely — 
in the past 2 years: First, for reasons of economy, and, sec condly, b 
cause of the national emergency we now face. However, these see 
grams have not been completely discontinued and the last Congress 
appropriated funds for some buildings. The present budget contains 
requested funds for still others. At the present time, the dental re- 
search program is widely scattered, not only in Washington but 
throughout the country. To provide effective research it is necessary 
that a central headquarters with adequate equipment be made avail- 
able as soon as possible. 

Funds have been appropriated and construction started on a build- 
ing for the other National Institutes of Health. At one time it was 
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proposed to house dental activities temporarily in this building until 
the National Institute of Dental Research could be completed, but it 
now appears that the other national institutes will occupy all of the 
space In the new building under construction at Bethesda, and there 
will be no room for dental research. Under these circumstances, and 
considering the facts relating to the incidence of dental disorders and 
their effect upon the national economy which have been highlighted 
earlier in this statement, it becomes imperative that funds be provided 
for the early construction of this much-needed building. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, COMMUNITY FLUORIDATION 


On behalf of the American Dental Association, may I again thank 
you for your courtesy in providing this time for us to be heard, and. 
in conclusion, again respectfully urge that your committee recommend 
the inclusion in the budget of the sum of $1.785,600 for assistance to the 
States in originating community water-fluoridation programs plus the 
further sum of $1,900,000, previously authorized but not appropriated, 
for the construction of a building for the National Institute of Dental 
Research. 

Senator CHaAvez. Thank you, Doctor. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Garvey, did you wish to make any 
comments ? 

Mr. Garvey. I am Francis J. Garvey, secretary of the council on 
legislation of the American Dental Association, Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no comments to make. 

Senator CHAvez. Senator Hill, did you have any questions ? 

Senator Hin. No. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Thye ? 

Senator THyrr. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there : any other citizen who wishes to take up 
anything before the committee ? 

Thank you very much, centlemen. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT SERVIC 


Senator Cravez. I have received numerous communications in rela- 
tion to various appropriation items throughout the bill, and I shall 
make them part of the record at this point. 

(The communications follow :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR. 


(See p. 1162) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR., NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF 
AMVETS—AMERICAN VETERANS OF WoRLD War II 


My name is Charles H. Slayman, Jr. am national legislative director of 
AMVETS—American Veterans of World War II. 

AMVETS welcome this opportunity to appear before this committee and aid 
nh pleading the case for a restoration of the full appropriation asked for ($1,- 
983,000), approved by the Bureau of the Budget and concurred in by the Presi- 
(dent, for fiscal 1952 for the Veterans Employment Service. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has reduced this appropriation to $748,500. To get right to the point, 
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AMVETS feel that this is not a saving of $800,000; it is a wastage of the 
$700,000. This, we submit, is truly false economy. We, as everyone else gjp- 
cerely concerned, favor economy in government, especially in these critica! 
times when defense costs are rising to astronomical figures. And, where reodiy 
tions can be made in nondefense spending, we will support them if economy rea]; 
results therefrom. But, if the reduction does not really amount to economy, wi 
will express our opinion on the matter as we are doing now with regard to VES 


We feel that VES performs not only useful functions but very necessary fun : 
tions. VES works to bridge the gap between a veteran’s background and ¢)y s 
job for which he is best suited. This cannot always be done; but, if VES wey d 
not in existence, it is highly questionable whether the function would be pe ’ 
formed at all. ‘ 

This Nation is a productive nation. Ours is an expanding economy. Part : 
and parcel of this picture is the fitting of a veteran into a job for which he js ' 


qualified, very often as a result of training and education provided for hi; 
Federal expense. It doesn’t seem very sensible to train veterans under Pu 
Laws 16 and 346 and then not follow through and help them obtain jobs 
mensurate with the skills they have developed by such training. The appropri 
tions cut proposed by the House would certainly hamper this follow-throug) 

Particularly with regard to disabled veterans is needed a service to help then 
obtain the gainful employment as high up the ladder as they merit by training 
and ability. Without the VES these disabled veterans would not have availab) 
the individual attention their cases demand, This is all in the best interests 
of the country ; it is not just preferential treatment for a few of our citizen: 

We of the national headquarters of AMVETS queried our national service off 
cers all over the country about their relationships with VES personnel and thei 
experience with job placements. Our national service officers are right on | 
working level: They aid veterans in processing claims, in obtaining hospitaliza 
tion where called for, and in myriad other ways, all of which bring them in co 
tact constantly with Government officials and employees. To a man, our servic 
officers report to us that their relationships with VES have been good and thia 
in their opinions, based on their practical experience, the VES needs the fu 
appropriation asked for to continue to function efficiently and perform the vit: 
task set out for them by the original legislation. 

The final test, of course, is, What have been the job placement results due to 
activities of VES? In my oral statement I said that the report we had from 
one of our service oflicers in Washington State showed that 5,502 job placements 
had been made in that State last year. On further inquiry I am informed | 
those were all W r'd War IT veterans; the total number of veterans placed in 
jobs in Washington State in 1950 was over 39,000. 

Reports from the other States also indicate the value of VES in obtaining « 
ployment for veterans in the year 1950—182,235 in California; 183,776 in \ 
York; 86,535 in Ohio; 21,927 in Alabama; 43,296 in Minnesota; 19,686 in New 
Mexico. 

Surely, gentlemen, the record substantiates the assertion that the Vetreans 
Employment Service is of vital importance to the veteran in obtaining emplo) 
ment. We of AMVETS respectfully ask the Senate to restore the full amount 
of the appropriation so that VES may continue to function effectively. 





VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


UniIrep STates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 11, 195 
Senator KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United Staies Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McKELLAR: I have received correspondence from various vet 
erans’ organizations in Utah protesting the action of the House in reducing th 
veterans’ employment funds in the labor and Federal security appropriations 
bill, H. R. 3709. The reasons for their objections are as follows: 

“1. We feel it is in violation of the mandate of the American people expressed 
under provisions of title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

“2. A sizable task still remains under these provisions to find employment for 
over a million and a half veterans still engaged in training, of which 93,000 are 
disabled, 
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“2 A reduction in staff of the Veterans Employment Service at this time would 
jefinitely cripple and make unobtainable vitally needed special placement serv- 
‘ees SO important to thousands of combat-disabled servicemen currently being 
discharged. 

“4 Current records of State employment services show over 400,000 war 
veterans now unemployed and another 700,000 who must be brought into the 
abor force if our national defense needs are to be met. A break-out of the 
above figure shows Utah has 1,100 veterans unemployed, of which 100 are dis- 
abled. 

“5. We must depend upon the cooperative action of the Veterans Employment 
Service and State employment services for the full utilization of skills obtained 
hy veterans under GI training and rehabilitation programs. The full utiliza- 
tion of these skills at the highest level of their performance is a worthy objective 
f our current defense manpower efforts.” 

I will appreciate this information being included in the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED S1ATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1951. 

KENNETH McKELLAR, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 

Senate Office Building, Washinyton, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a letter which I have received from James 
(, Grant, veterans’ employment representatives for Washington, United States 
Department of Labor, 621 Ranke Building, Seattle 1, Wash., with regard to 
the present veteran employment situation and the effect thereon of FSA-Labor 
ppropriations. 

lam taking the liberty of referring this communication for the information of 
members of your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Hawt Houmes, Wember of Congress 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Seattle, Wash., May 3, 1951. 
Hat HOLMES, 
Vember of Congress, United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hav: I think you will be interested in knowing the number of veterans 

your district registered with the State employment service who are seeking 
mployment. 

rhe number of veterans who are registered in your district is 958. Of this 

ber, 108 are disabled veterans. 

here is a very grave fallacy regarding the employment situation so far as 
eferans are concerned at the present time. Many people are of the opinion 
that anybody who wants to work today can work. That there are more jobs 
available than workers is true, but the big majority of jobs call for men with 
kills in the professional and technical fields as well as in the various trades. 

The jobs which can be done by unskilled labor or even semiskilled labor are 
not plentiful, and it is not an easy matter to find employment for these people. 

I have found that those who are looking for work now are harder to place. 
Individual calls must be made for the most part to employers to sell these men. 
Unce on an employer’s payroll, these veterans are good, substantial, and con- 

entious workers. They do return $1 worth of work for every dollar paid 

‘In. 

this is one of the reasons why I think the recent action of the House of 
hepresentatives in cutting the appropriation recommended by the Bureau of 

‘ Budget for the forthcoming fiscal year from $1,583,000 to $743,540 was ill- 
vised, 

It would be to the advantage of the veterans and to the general economic 
situation of this State and your district if this appropriation cut was restored 
so that these veterans seeking work could be placed in jobs according to their 
highest skills, 

With kindest regards. 

JAMES C. GRANT, 
Veterans’ Employment Representative for Washington. 
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STATEMENT ON BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


STATEMENT OF Mary H. WAnrpD, PRESIDENT, WORKERS OF WAKE, GUAM, AND Cayirp. 
BEFORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR DEPARTMENT AND FEDERAL Security 
AGENCY 


I would like to call the attention of this committee to the effects of the Jensey 
rider as it relates to a permanent constitutent Government bureau of the Depar; 
ment of Labor, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. This Bureau is charged 
with the care of former prisoners of war and civilian internees who were ca) 
tured by the Japanese during World War II. 

As doubtless you gentlemen know, the Bureau of Yards and Docks of {hy 
United States Navy constructed bases on Wake, Guam, and Cavite in the Philip 
pines. Construction was accomplished by American civilian employees of con 
tractors, Pacific naval air bases. These civilian employees were captured by the 
Japanese and were prisoners of war for approximately 45 months. The Geneys 
Treaty was, as we know, disregarded; and these men were forced to build 
Japanese military installations. 

The majority who returned to their homeland were in a critical physical condi 
tion. They required both constant medical and rehabilitation treatment, afte: 
internment there many months. 

The Members of Congress passed legislation to care for these men, and many 
of them are alike today because of this legislation. The Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation has done an ever-increasing job of caring for these men by monthly 
compensation payments ard rehabilitation treatment with inadequate staiting to 
take care of emergencies as they arise from day to day, as these men cannot be 
placed in hospitals or receive medical care unless authorized by this Bureau 
The present Korean situation points up another problem confronting the Bureau 

I wish to give you some illustrations of what has already happened to severa! 
of these disabled men, due to the fact that the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa 
tion has been understaffed : 

Thomas W. Burke, of Sioux City, Iowa, contracted tuberculosis while in prison 
cainp, existing on three small bowls of rice each day, and being forced to work 
froin 8 to 24 hours a day, building a dam in Fukuoka, Japan. His doctor in Low; 
advised him to move to a warm, dry climate, so with his wife and child, he moved 
to Las Vegas, Nev. Mr. Burke notified the Bureau of his change in address 
Two months later, I received a call from a welfare worker in Las Vegas, w! 
stated that Mr. Burke was having severe hemorrhages ; his child was seriously i 
and the family did not have a cent. She stated that Nevada could not give aid, 
other than to return the Burke family to Iowa, and she feared that would be 
impossible in their present condition. She asked if I could agsist in any way 
I told her I would wire $100 immediately and would guarantee hospital bill for 
Mr. Burke, as he was entitled to $151.67 compensation each month. I called the 
Director of the Bureau, asking that authorization be wired at once and that the 
delinquent checks be sent. 

Next, the case of William Dyer, of Redding, Calif., who wrote me stating no 
man could live long, spitting and losing as much blood as he did. He begged fo 
immediate medical care. Mr. Dyer died 3 weeks later without receiving care 
An autopsy revealed he had coughed up his entire lung. 

Robert E. Kirsch, of San Francisco, Calif., who had suffered a stroke was 
notified he could not receive disability payments until his case was investigated 
by the Bureau. I was informed it would be 3 months before this case could bi 
investigated, as the Bureau had such a great workload. Mr. Kirsch’s wife, in 
desperation, contacted the veterans’ hospital, who admitted Mr. Kirsch as he 
was a veteran of World War I. This man was in perfect physical condition when 
captured by the Japanese and after 2 years internment suffered his first stroke 
in Japan. 

Elmer C. Peterson, of Akeley, Minn., is at present in a private hospital. He 
suffers from a chronic intestinal condition caused by improper food, while « 
prisoner. Mr. Peterson's condition is such that it has been necessary to rush 
him to a private hospital on several occasions. It is necessary for this man 
to pay his hospital expenses and he has been obliged to wait for almost a yea! 
to be reimbursed by the Burean. 

I would like to call your attention to the case of Lyle Graham, of Burlington, 
Vt., a tubercular bed patient who has had three amputations on one limb. ‘This 
surgery was necessary because of the recurrence of beriberi. Mr. Graham's wife 
is a registered nurse. She cares for him in their home so that they may share 
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the short time that he has to live. This man’s drug bill is in excess of $100 each 
month. (The total compensation received by Mr. Graham is only $151.67.) It 
took Mr. Graham so long to be reimbursed for his drug bill that the Bureau author 
ved the drug store to furnish the necessary drugs and that the firm would be 
paid each month. Last month, I received a letter from the owner of the drug 
store, stating he had not received payment in 8 months from the Bureau, and 
he could not continue supplying Mr. Graham's medicine unless payments Were 
made monthly as was egreed by the Bureau. 

These five cases are only a few of the many hundreds that require constant 
attention. 

I urge that the committee give careful consideration to the welfare of these 
American citizens. If the Jensen rider is favorably considered, you gentlemen 
are denying benefits granted to these men by the Congress of the United States. 

The Bureau is already overburdened and will not be able to cope with the 
additional caseload thrown on them with an already underpaid, understaffed 
problem. This will result in many additional deaths. 


LETTERS ON BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


HousINnG AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington D. C., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subconimittee in Charge of the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Bill, 195.2, 
Nenate Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: It is my understanding that there is now pending before 
your subcommittee the Labor-Federal Security appropriation bill, 1952. 

In reporting that bill to the House of Representatives (H. Rept. 322) the House 
Appropriations Committee recommended a very severe cut in the budget provision 
for collection of housing and construction data by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics—a reduction of $500,000 from a total estimate of S655.500, or almost SO 
percent, While I am not of course familiar with the details of the Bureau's 
budgetary proposals and requirements, and do not presume to speak for them, 
it seems evident on the face of these tigures that so severe a reduction of funds 
would amount to eliminating this phase of the Bureau's statistical operations. 
If this were to happen, it would be a loss of such great concern to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and to the housing industry in general that I feel the 
matter should be called to the attention of your comiittee. 

As you undoubtedly know, the data and reports published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics represent the primary disinterested and official source of many 
fundamental kinds of statistics in the field of housing and public construction, 
These include such vital information as the number and types of new dwelling 
units starte!, the selling und rental prices of new dwelling units, and trends in 
building material prices. 

Title III of the Housing Act of 1948, as amended, requires the Administrator 
to study and report to the Congress with respect to the housing needs of the 
country and the progress being made in meeting these needs. Moreover, the 
declaration of national housing policy in the Housing Act of 1949 requires that all 
housing programs of the Government be coordinated and conducted in the light 
of and in furtherance of the objectives of the policy there declared. It would be 
virtually impossible for the Housing and Home Finance Administrator to dis 

harge his responsibilities under these statutory provisions without the data 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Again, the National Housing Council (of which the Secretary of Labor or his 
designee is a member) is required by law to promote the most effective use of 
the housing functions and activities of the Government, and to facilitate consist 
ency between them and the general economic and fiscal policies of the Government. 
Many of the major policy problems which come before the Council for considera- 
tion could scarcely even be discussed intelligently if current data now provided 
by the Burean of Labor Statistics were to cease to be available, 

There are a number of other ways in which the functions and responsibilities 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Administrator would be seri 
ously imp -ired by major curtai'ment or elimination of these data sources, It 
Would be difficult, if not impossible, for example, to adequately advise the Presi 
dent and the Congress with respect to the multitude of policy and legislative 
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questions in the field of housing which will confront us in coming months. The 
formulation and administration of controls over new residential credit—a respon- 
sibility which the Administrator shares with the Board of Governors of {}e 
Federal Reserve Board under the Defense Production Act and Executive Orc 
10161—would be rendered much more uncertain and hazardous. 

In connection with these over-all responsibilities, it is important to note that 
the whole legislative history of the Housing Act of 1949, and especially of jis 
research title, stresses the intent of Congress that the Housing and Home Fin ince 
Administrator should make maximum use of established facilities—such as those 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics—in essemblying the facts and ¢arrying out 
the studies required by the various parts of the act. We have, of course, faith 
fully pursued this policy in the administration of these functions, and have care 
fully avoided building up overlapping or duplicating facilities. As a result, this 
Agency has no resources which could rerdily replace the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the collection of these essential data. T have no doubt that the provi: 
of such facilities would be more costly to the Government than to maintain them 
in being. 

Apart from these direct interests of the Agency and the Administrator ip {) 
continued availability of the data furnished by the Bureau of Lobor Statistics, 
it is of great importance to note that all of the constituent agencies of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency make frequent use of this information in connectiny 
with their respective operations. In addition, these data are very widely used and 
relied upon by private enterprise, both in the construction and financing of hous 
ing. I am confident that investigation would disclose that private builders and 
lending institutions would be seriously handicapped by the sudden discontinuance 
of these essential services, 

Finally, I think it is important to call attention to the fact that many, if not 
most, of these data are published in regular series which have been maintained 
for many years. Even if it were to be possible to reestablish these services at 
some time in the future, the value of the entire series would be greatly damage 
by the break in them. It would be most unfortunate if the results achieved from 
the effort and expenditures of many years should be impaired by the suspension 
of these series even on a temporary basis. 

Since the Housing and Home Finance Agency does not appear before yo 
committee in connection with this estimate, it would hardly be appropriate { 
me to urge a specific figure or a specific course of ection. T do, however, most 
earnestly recommend that your committee examine into this matter with care, 
taking into consideration the great value of these statistical services and the 
many public and private activities which depend upon them, and take such act 
in connection with the estimate as the committee feels appropriate to protect their 
coverage, quality, and continuity. 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonp M. Forry, 
Administrato) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 8, 195! 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: We are informed that your subcommittee is currently 
considering certain budgetary matters affecting the Department of Labor, and 
more particularly the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the year 1952. 

It has come to our attention that the subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has recommended a cut of 75 percent in the budget of the Con- 
struction Statistics Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As the repre- 
sentative of the home builders of the country, we are compelled to call your 
committee’s attention to the continued need for certain statistical information 
provided by that Division. 
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“ 


Our members—now numbering 19,000—erect approximately SO percent of 
the residential construction in urban areas of the United States, and therefore 
rely heavily upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ residential construction figures 
in the planning of their future business activities. The elimination of these 
statistics will create serious problems for the housing industry, including mate- 
rials producers, lending institutions, retail distributors, utility companies, house- 
hold-equipment manufacturers, and many others who also rely on these figures. 
Up-to-date information on the number of houses being built, the size and charac- 
teristics of these houses, and their geographical locations, is needed for planning 
the production and distribution of building materials. Insufficient information 
regarding the volume of housing activity will result in errors in judgment con- 
cerning planning, which can only result in substantial losses to producers and 
distributors of materials, which in turn will adversely affect the welfare of our 
country. 

The home-building industry is currently being subjected to credit and mate- 
rials controls which are intended to permit a total annual production of be- 
tween 800,000 and 850,000 units. It has been argued that the reduction in 
volume of housing construction will lessen the need for housing information. 
However, the statistics compiled by the Construction Division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics provide the only accurate means for both industry and Govy- 
ernment to ascertain, on a monthly basis, whether or not this goal is being 
achieved. Therefore, this information is of great importance in order to assure 
sound administrative and regulatory decisions on whether controls should be 
applied or relaxed. Furthermore, it must be kept in mind that a reduction in 
housing volume does not proportionately reduce the cost of accurately reporting 
industry activities. 

We urge that an adequate budgetary allowance be made for the carrying out 
of the normal and proper functions of the Construction Division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—functions which are essential in order to maintain a sound 
and efficient construction industry during this critical period. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK W. CortTricnHt, 
Erecutive Vice President. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Washington 5, D. C., April 27, 1951, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: This is with reference to the proposed appropriation 
for the Construction Statistics Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It 
is my understanding that the President’s request for $655,000 has been reduced 
by the committee to $150,000 It is also my understand that the effect of this 
reduction is to eliminate, or substantially impair, the adequacy of the monthly 
series published by the Bureau on: 

1. Number of new dwelling units provided. 
2. Dollar volume of various types of construction. 
3. Number of employees in various trades. 

These series have been published for many years and have proved of great 
Value to this union as well as others in the building trades. It is my own 
view that the information is necessary just as much when the volume of private 
housing construction declines as when it increases. 


1am also confident that the information is of great value to industry and the 
hii 
pud 1¢, 
Therefore, I respectfully urge the subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee to restore the cut in the budget in the interest of all the users of 


thi 


iis information. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
D. W. Tracy, International Preside nt. 
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LETTERS ON FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 





NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 18, 1951. 





Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

DeAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: In connection with the appropriation for the Federal 
Security Administration, insofar as the enforcement funds for the Federal oleo- 
margarine law are concerned, we call your attention to the two enclosures “Here 
Is the Fraud Picture in Yellow Oleo” and “Restaurant Violations of the Federal] 
Oleo Law, November 1950 through January 1951.” 

Both of these exhibits are based on a report to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee by the Federal Food and Drug Administration and show, in detail, the 
number and percentage of inspected eating places found by this agency to be 
in violation of the law. 

In behalf of the American Butter Institute, the National Creameries Associa- 
tion, and the National Milk Producers Federation, we present this data as 
evidence of the inadequacy of the enforcement of the law under the limitations 
of the present budget, and the urgency of sufficient funds for more effective 
enforcement. 

May we request that the data herein referred to be included in the record 
of the hearings on the appropriation? 

Sincerely yours, 





CHARLES W. HoLtMAN, 
Secretary, National Milk Producers Federation. 


(The material referred to was filed with the committee.) 


LETTERS AND STATEMENTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
May 3, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor Department and Federal Security Agency, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR CHAVEZ: Attached is letter which I have received from Mr. 
Homer Gamble, of Paragould, Ark. I am passing it on to you for the use of your 
subcommittee in considering H. R. 3709. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLetian 


STERLING Stores, INo., 
Paragould, Ark., April 30, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHn L. McCLetian, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Having been a cooperator in the distributive- 
education program through the Paragould High School since 1938, I am much 
concerned about House bill 8709. I understand this bill prohibits the use of 
Federal funds in the field of distributive education. 

I point with pride to the graduates of this program who have taken their 
training in our store. Mr. Lloyd White, who began training in our local store 
in 1940 under the distributive-education program, is now our store manager in 
Newport. Mr. Charles Freeman started with us as a distributive-education 
student in 1943. He is manager of our Hayti, Mo., store. Our Sikeston, Mo., 
manager, Mr. Boyce Bazzell, was a distributive student in 1946-47. This is on) 
a few of the successful people who have been trained by us with the cooperation 
of the local distributive-education program. 

We depend upon this program to furnish us with a majority of our employees 
because through the program we have the cooperation of the local coordinator. 
This gives us an opportunity to start the students to work while they are still in 
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high school where they may get some training through organized classes as well 
as the training we give them on the job. ‘ 

The program is ideal for the small businesses that do not have their own train- 
ing program, as very few have in the South. . 

I wish to recommend to you that every effort be made to continue the program. 
I would appreciate you using your influence in getting the necessary funds 
restored or get the wording of the bill changed so as to be able to use Federal 
funds for distributive education. 

Very truly yours, 
Homer GAMBLE, Manager. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 26, 1951. 
Hon. KennetoH McKELLAr, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McKetiaAr: I desire that the attached wire from Mr. E. C. 
Comstock, executive director, the State Board for Vocational Education, State 
of Colorado, State Office Building, Denver, Colo., be placed as a matter of record 
with testimony presented on George-Barden funds. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely, 


E. C. JOHNSON. 


DENVER, CoLo., April 26, 1951. 


Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate: 

Appreciate your efforts; however, cannot arrive Washington before Sunday 
night. Understand majority State directors in Washington coming week that 
arrangements were to be made selected individuals appear before Senate com- 
mittee. Since committee has completed hearings George-Barden funds, appar- 


ently opportunities hearings next week not possible. Committee should know 
that vocational training during this emergency especially as important as materi- 
als, machines, merchandise. Possible private school national organization may 
be active having distributive funds eliminated. Colorado being covered now 
with private groups offering various training fads at high prices to individual 
employers. Group Grand Junction just finished extracting over $1,100 one short 
lecture course for supervisors from industries and business. Better and less 
expensive training being done to the limit of our funds through State board. 
Let me say, if distributive funds are eliminated if Senate bill 1149 passes, then 
vocational trades will be left for the Department of Labor, and vocational educa- 
tion nationally and State-wide will be thing of the past. It’s now up to the 
Senate. This wire may be placed with committee. Thanks. 


E. C. CoMsrock, Executive Director. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
ipril 26, 19517. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor Department, 
Federal Social Security Agency, 

United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAveEz: Attached is letter which I have received concerning 
restoration of the distributive education appropriation in the George-Barden Act. 
Will you kindly see that your subcommittee has the benefit of the views expressed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLeLian, 
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BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., April 23, 1951. 
Subject: Restoration of the distributive education appropriation in the George- 
Barden Act. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLeLian, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCLeLLaN: We are firm believers in Government economy 
but not at the expense of sacrificing our distributive education program, which 
is So worthwhile for the school and for the community and which is so vital to 
our national economy. 

At no time in our history has there been a more urgent need to teach our boys 
and girls to appreciate our American way of life. The DE program gives students 
a real laboratory in which to see and to learn the elements of human relations, 
elements of character, and the American free-enterprise system in operation 

Also, distributive education enables students to enter adult community life 
and to become a part of the working force for national defense by releasing 
personnel for war industries and for the armed services. 

We businessmen feel that our distributive education program is of prime im. 
portance, especially during this emergency period, and we are more than anxious 
for this program to be continued. 

In our behalf would you please contact the Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Labor Department and the Federal Security Agency to get the 
appropriation for the distributive education program reinserted into the Georg 
Barden Act. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. B. THOMAS, 
Assistant to President, Ark-Mo Power Co 
Worrn D. Howper, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Jack C. OWEN, 
Cashier, First National Bank. 
W. P. Pryor, 
Manager, J. 0. Penney Co. 


ARKANSAS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 17, 1951. 
To AVA members. 
By S. D. Mitchell, executive secretary, and E. L. Mosley, president. 
Subject : Appropriation, Federal vocational funds. 

The $10,000,000 originally set aside for defense training in essential services 
has been restored by the Committee as a Whole in the House. They have, how- 
ever deleted the $1,794,499 for distributive education, leaving $18,048,261 for 
vocational education. 

We have been advised not to attempt to get the distributive appropiration 
restored on the House floor but to try for restoration in the Senate. 

This is the first time in the history of vocational education that a cut in the 
appropriation has been proposed, and it is necessary that we show cause why such 
reduction is not in the best interest of the emergency period. 

The services immediately concerned are taking appropriate action on the 
above situation. 


UNITep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND ClvtL SERVICE, 
April 18, 1591. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am enclosing a letter which T have received from Mr. B. R. 
Turner, director, vocational education, department of education, Columbia, 5. C. 
regarding vocational education in the House bill. 

I shall appreciate your consideration of this bill and also taking this ma 
up with other Senators on your committee. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerly yours, 


tter 


Ourn D. JOHNSTON. 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION, 
Columbia, S. C., April 14, 1951. 
Hon. OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: I have just learned that the House Appropriations 
Committee in reporting its bill out for vocational education eliminated appro- 
priations for distributive education under the George-Barden bill. 

We are very much distressed that this fine vocational training program will be 
eliminated completely unless the Senate restores this item. I am writing to 
ask if you will contact members of the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Labor Department and Federal Security Agency and urge them to include 
in their recommendations sufficient funds for operation of distributive education. 

Your interest and help on vocational education in the past is deeply appre- 
ciated, and I am sure that this problem can be corrected by Senators as inter- 
ested as you are in vocational education. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
B. R. Turner, Director Vocational Education. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 25, 1951, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Ojjice Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Dr. §. P. Lehman, director of public health for Seattle 
and King County, Wash., informs me that sanitation training courses for 25,000 
persons are endangered unless distributive education funds for grants-in-aid to 
the various States are provided, under the George-Barden program. Dr. Leh- 
man points to the value of the cooperative program of distributive education in 
Seattle and King County and urges reinstatement of funds for this purpose. The 
House eliminated the requested $1,754,000, as you are aware. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., April 19, 1951. 
Senator THomas R,. UNDERWOOD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

DEAR SENATOR UNDERWOOD: We have received the word that the House Appro- 
priations Committee has submitted its recommendations regarding the George- 
Barden appropriations for vocational education. In the report, funds for dis- 

butive education deleted, 

The State department of education in Kentucky received $84,000 in distributive 
ducation funds. This amount is used, in the main, to aid the public high schools 
o establish training departments in vocational retailing. 

The students in these classes compose the Kentucky Future Retailers Asso- 
ciation. Iam sure you reeall the activities of this group. When you were editor 
of the Herald you took time out to speak before their annual State convention, 

tetailing is the second largest industry in Kentucky. The $34,000 the State 
receives is inadequate to develop a comprehensive program for the State. With- 
out the $34,000 the Kentucky Future Retailers Association will be wiped out, 
as most local school boards are not in a position to finance the program. 

We have no information as to why the distributive training program was 
singled out as the one to be dropped at this time. The program in Kentucky 
has always received the fullest cooperation from the newspapers, chambers 
of commerce, business organizations, and school people. 

We know that you have a lot of problems and many things demanding of your 
time. However, we would appreciate your looking into this matter and taking 
the necessary steps to restore the funds for distributive education, 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. Maurice BAKER, 
Head of Department, Industrial and Distributive Education, 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security of 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing several letters which have come to me from 
Wyoming with reference to the House deletion of a $1,794,499 item in House 
bill 3709, which your subcommittee now has under consideration, said proposed 
appropriation to be available for occupational education in distributive 
occupations. 

In view of the fact that this program is not of an emergency nature as q 
result of World War II, but in fact has been in effect some 20 years, I sin- I 
cerely hope your subcommittee will give serious consideration to reinstating 
the appropriation provision for vocational education in distributive occupations, 

Sincerely yours, 


@ 


Lester C. Hunt, 
United States Senator. 


CASPER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Casper, Wyo., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I understand that the House appropriations bill (H. R. 3709) has 
passed the House of Representatives and will be considered by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations during the first week of May. There is one provi- 
sion in this bill that I would like to call attention to for your consideration. It 
concerns the appropriation under the Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

It states: “Promotion and further development of vocational education: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for voca- 
tional education in distributive education.” 

The total amount deleted is $1,794,499, while leaving in the appropriation 
$18,233,261 for vocational education in agriculture, home economies, and trade 
and industries. As a vocational director, this distribution of the available funds 
does not seem logical. 

Certainly, during these times we should conserve Federal dollars, but this 
bill would effectively wipe out one-fourth of the vocational education programs. 
The distributive education program (service occupations and merchandising) 
reaches a large segment of the occupational areas of the United States with a 
minimum of funds at the present time. In Wyoming this service helps small 
business concerns that cannot afford to finance training programs of their own 
as do some of the big merchandising establishments. In addition this program 
gives training to high school students and adults who can’t go to college—where 
vocational training of college grade is offered. 

It is my feeling that occupational and vocational training should not be with- 
drawn during this emergency period. 

Your consideration of this appropriation would be appreciated, and if favorable, 
your efforts to see the budget request reinstated. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp BE. WHITE, 
Director, Vocational Education. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Laramie, Wyo., April 27, 1951. 
Senator Lester C. Hunt, 
Senator from Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HunT: As a friend of education I am sure you must be concerned, 
as I am, over the recent action of the House of Representatives concerning the 
withdrawal of Federal funds for the support of distributive education. 

For 14 years distributive education has served the youth and the small-busi- 
ness men of our Nation. It has definitely proved itself in terms of the best in- 
terests of both of these groups. More high school graduates go into the distribu- 
tive occupations than into any other field. If the action of the House is al- 
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jowed to stand it will mean that tens of thousands of high school youth will be 
deprived of the kind of education they need and want. 

In Wyoming, last year, we served approximately 3,000 students and adults 
through distributive education. Your home town of Lander had a high school 
program and also had an adult program. I would estimate that approximately 
300 small-business men were also served through-out the State. 

One of every eight persons in the United States, who are employed, is em- 
ployed in a distributive occupation. The country needs distributive education, 
Wroming needs distributive education. I solicit your support in a restoration 
of distributive education funds. Senator Chavez, of New Mexico, is chairman of 
the committee concerned with the bill in the Senate. 

Should you have specific questions concerning distributive education, I shall¢ 
be happy to serve you. 

Cordially yours, 
RoseErT L. HircuH, 
Business Education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Laramie, Wyo., April 27, 1951. 
Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DeArR SENATOR HunT: It has come to my attention that the appropriation for 
distributive education has been cut out of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
in the House of Representatives. This appropriation amounts to $1,794,499. We 
are intensely interested in this appropriation as Wyoming receives the minimum 
of $15,000, which money is used to subsidize the development of distributive 
education in the high schools of the State and provides for superviison by the 
State department and teacher-training work in the college of education of the 
university. Over the past few years there has been increasing interest in this 
area and I have on my staff a half-time teacher-trainer of distributive education. 
This year we are graduating five fully qualified people to teach in reimbursed 
schools. This work of distributive education, although rather new, has been rap- 
idly developing as good practical education for many of our high-school people 
and much effort has been devoted toward the improvement of adult workers in 
the distributive field in the small-business area, which is generally much neglected 
in the country. 

I am writing this letter to urge your support in the replacement of this fund 
in the Senate and that if the act goes to a conference our Wyoming representa- 
tives will be favorable in supporting it. 

Thanking vou for your consideration of this matter, I am 

Cordially yours, 
O. C, SCHWIERING, Dean. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PurLic WELFARE, 
Warch 20, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security Agency Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington D. C. 

Dpark SENATOR CHAvEzZ: I have had recently brought to my attention the 
budget item concerning funds available for vocational education in the United 
States Office of Education. Officials and leaders of public education throughout 
New York State have communicated with me protesting vigorously against the 
Budget Bureau’s earmarking of $10,000,000 for defense training out of the 
$20,017,760 provided in the budget estimate for the George-Barden Act. 

Iam reluctant to urge any increases in the budget estimates at this time. How- 
ever, I do feel that the work made possible by the full appropriations for vo- 
cational education contribute greatly to the training of workers in our defense 
industries. The earmarking of 50 percent of the full funds will cause serious 
injury to the entire program of vocational education in the State of New York, 
as | am sure it will do in many other States of the Union. I hope, therefore, 
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that your subcommittee will consider this problem in the light of these protes. 
tations from competent school officials directly administering this vital pro. 
gram. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Hersert H. LEHMAN, 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SeLect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
May 14, 1951 


@Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: It has been brought to my attention that the House of Repre- 
sentatives in acting upon the appropriation for the George-Barden Act for voc: 
tional education cut out the funds for distributive education in the amount of 
$1,794,499. I am sure that you believe as I do that distributive education is a 
basic and fundamental part of the vocational education program. 

The George-Barden Act specifically provided for a distributive education pro 
gram. To delete the funds for distributive education is to seriouslhy weaken and 
jeopardize the whole program for vocational education. I urge upon you and 
the members of your subcommittee favorable consideration for the restoration 
of distributive education funds. I shall be more than happy to discuss this sub 
ject in detail with the members of the committee should that be your desire. | 
have long been interested in the field of vocational education and know what it 
means in terms of econoiwic opportunity for the people of my State and of the 
Nation. 

Again, I ask your favorable consideration and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HuMPuHReEY 


UNItTEep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 27, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: It is requested that the two attached wires be made a 
matter of record in protest of the action taken by the House Appropriations Com 
mittee in eliminating distributive education funds as provided under the George- 
Barden Act. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely, 
E. C. JoHNson. 


GRAND JUNCTION, CoLo., April 26, 195! 
Senator EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please use every effort to restore distributive education fund to George-Barden 
Act. The defeat of scction 7, Senate bill 1149, would keep vocational agricul- 
ture and homemaking in Office of Education. We urge your effort to do this. 

HoRACE J, WUBBEN, 
President, Mesa College. 


GRAND JUNCTION, CoLo., April 26, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand Senate is considering House proposal to eliminate distributive 
education funds as provided under George-Barden Act. Distributive education 
funds disbursed under act have made possible a valuable training program in 
public schools. Numerous programs in Mesa County schools and Mesa College 
will have to be discontinued if assistance funds are not available. 


I. R. Bowrz, 
Superintendent, District No. 51. 
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UNITED STaTES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Labor and Federal Security, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: For your committee’s consideration, I am enclosing a 
copy of Mr. Louis H. Meeth, Jr.’s letter to me of May 1, which is self-explanatory. 
With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Spessarp L. HOLLAND. 


ADULT, VETERAN, AND VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
BoarpD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, PINELLAS CoUNTY, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR HoLitaANp: The Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Labor and Federal Security Agencies (which includes vocational appropriations ) 
should be urged to restore the allotment for vocational education in distributive 
occupations and appropriate the same amounts for the same purposes as pro- 
vided in this fiscal year. 

If the full amount of the appropriation is not made under the George-Barden 
Act of 1946, distributive education will be discriminated against. This will inter- 
fere with and curtail every vocational program within the State of Florida, as 
well as throughout the United States. It is inryperative, at this time, that all 
training necessary to increase the skills, quality, and quantity of production 
is essential to the garrison state in which we find ourselves during the “cold 
war.” 

If possible, I shall appreciate it very much if you will contact members of this 
committee and explain the necessity of continuing the appropriation in the same 
amounts and for the same purposes as provided for this fiscal year. The names 
of the members are: Dennis Chavez (D.), New Mexico, chairman; Richard M, 
Kussell (D.), Georgia; Pat McCarran (D.), Nevada; Lister Hill (D.), Alabama; 
Harley M. Kilgore (D.), West Virginia; William F. Knowland (R.), California ; 
Edward J. Thye (R.), Minnesota; Zales N. Ecton (R.), Montana; Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.), Wisconsin. 

Your assistance will be greatly appreciated in heiping to maintain this appro- 
priation for this vital educational service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis H. Meeru, Jr., Director, 
Adult, Veteran, and Vocational Education, Pinellas County. 


AMARILLO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
imarillo, Tex., May 7, 1951. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: I thank you very much for your letter of April 27 
in reply to my letter with reference to H. R. 3709 now pending before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee providing funds for vocational education. I appre- 
ciate especially your contacting the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
in regard to the item for distributive education. 

Since the House Appropriations Committee in its report on the George-Barden 
appropriations expressed the view that this type of training does not rank suffi- 
ciently high in importance to justify the allotment of funds, I should like to 
give you a little further information in regard to the value of this type of training 
as I have observed it in the Amarillo High School. 

Over a period of years our high school has trained 460 boys and girls for dis- 
tributive occupations. The practical nature of this training is evidenced by the 
fact that about 85 percent of these students continue in this type of work as their 
vocation. Many of them, in a very short time after finishing high school, because 
of this training, have become managers of stores, managers of departments, credit 
anagers, assistant managers, buyers, department heads in large stores, and 
salesmen, 
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I think anyone who is familiar with this training program will agree tha 
this is about as functional and practical education as is provided in the high 
schools. It certainly enables these boys and girls to adjust themselves easily jy 
life situations and to become self-supporting citizens. These boys and girls are 
usually those who cannot enter college and need to be prepared for gainful occy 
pation upon completion of high school. 

Last year the total program of distributive education served more than 250 
Texas communities and approximately 45,000 youths and adults. 

Distribution is the largest field of gainful employment in Texas, 31 percent 
of employees being employed in this field. Certainly, this indicates the jm. 
portance of training young people to enter distributive occupations, 

Any further influence which you may have with members of the Appropriations 
Committee will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. M. Rocers, 
Superintendent, Amarillo Public Schools 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH L. MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McKe.uar: I would like to bring to your attention and to the 
attention of your committee the attached wire from Dr. 8S. P. Lehman, director of 
public health of Seattle and King County. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hueu B. MIrcue t, 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 20, 1951. 
The Honorable HueH B. MITCHELL, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Please advise Senate Appropriations Committee for vocational education to 
reinstate funds for distributive education. Sanitation training courses for 
25,000 food handlers in Seattle, a cooperative program of distributive education, 
and the Seattle-King County department of public health endangered if funds 
withdraw, thereby jeopardizing our sanitation program for Seattle and King 
County. 

S. P. Lenman, M. D., 
Director of Public Health, Seattle and King County. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN KELATIONS, 
May 7, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: In connection with your committee’s consideration of H. R 
8709 relating to appropriations for the George-Barden Act, you will no doubt 
give considerable attention to the action of the House in eliminating the 
appropriation for Federal aid for teacher-coordinators of distributive education. 

I have received several letters from my State urging reinstatement of the item 
for this program by the Senate, and I am enclosing for your review a particular) 
strong protest from the executive secretary of the Nashua Chamber of Commerce, 
Nashua, N. H., which points out the benefits accruing to both small merchants 
and students from the distributive education course at the Nashua High School. 
You may wish to incorporate this letter in the record of hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


©. W. Toney. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Nashua, N. H., May 2, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES W. Toney, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TonEy: The House of Representatives has just passed House 
appropriation bill (H. R. 38709) relating to appropriations for the George-Barden 
Act. This bill provides for Federal dollar support for vocational training. We 
know that it includes the same dollar support for agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries, but has deleted entirely the funds for distributive 
occupations. 

The merchants committee of the Nashua Chamber of Commerce would like 
to go on reeord as being opposed to this action. We feel that the time has 
arrived for strict economy in Government spending but believe that the amount 
for distributive education should have been included in this bill and a 10-percent 
eut taken on each of the training programs, namely, agriculture, home economics, 
trades, and industries, and distributive education. 

One reason for taking this stand is based on the fact that under our complex 
present-day economy distribution has become a necessary part of our way of 
living and we cannot agree with the opinion expressed by the House committees, 
that is, “Does not believe that this type of training ranks sufficiently high in 
importance in times like these to justify allotment of extremely scarce Federal 
dollars.” 

For the past several years our local high school has had an excellent distribu- 
tive education course which has helped our merchants, particularly the smaller 
ones, tremendously and the students from this course have earned well over 
$50,000 during this period. We are naturally concerned with any action that 
will affect the continuance of distributive education in our community, in addi- 
tion to the effect it will have on the 360,000 working students all over the country 
who have been seeking specific training in distributive trades. 

We hope that you can see the soundness of our views and support any effort 
to reinstate this item in the bill when it reaches the floor of the Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. T. ScuMipt, Brecutive Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, F 87-C, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I understand that your committee now has under considera- 
tion the appropriation bill for the Labor-Federal Security Agency. 

In this connection I enclose a letter received from the sunerintendent of the 
office of education in Baltimore, relative to the funds for Federal aid for distribu- 
tive trades which was deleted in the House. 

I would appreciate your bringing the information contained in this letter to 
the attention of the members of your committee, in the hope they will find it 
possible to restore the funds for this training. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A, GARMATZ, M. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baltimore 18, Md., May 9, 1951. 
Hon. E. A. GARMATZ, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. GaRMATz: I am somewhat concerned regarding the recent action 
of the full House Appropriations Committee eliminating Federal aid for the 
training in the distributive trades. This bill is now being considered by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Labor Department and Federal 
Security Agency. When this bill comes up for consideration, I sincerely hope 
that you will support the restoration of the distributive education funds that 
were deleted by the House bill H. R. 3709. 
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The department of education has consistently stood for the reduction of unnec. 
essary and wasteful Government expenditures. It still does, but I consider 
training for people in distributive (selling) trades as one of the basic activities 
of our economy. 

The distributive education programs in the United States have been developed 
and maintained for the past 14 years on the basis of Federal aid. The phe- 
nomenal growth of distributive education during these years clearly indicates 
the need and value of this service. In Baltimore our distributive education 
program offers the following services: 

1. Provides sound business training for veterans who wish to start their 
own enterprise. 

2. Provides small-business men with scientific methods of small-business 
operations. Nationally, we have been training yearly approximately 200,000 
small-business owners and workers. Thirty-one hundred of these people 
were trained in Baltimore last year. 

3. Provides trained workers for the local merchants who suffer the greatest 
personnel losses during adjustment for a defense economy. 

4. Assists small-business men to interpret Government regulations per. 
taining to their business. 

5. Trains boys and girls for this vast field of employment through coop. 
erative distributive education classes. One out of five persons employed in 
Baltimore is engaged in a distributive occupation. 

If the appropriations are not restored, the business future of many of our 
working students will be jeopardized as well as those students who would follow 
them in seeking specific training to qualify them for careers in the distributive 
trades. Small-business men do not have adequate facilities to recruit and train 
such workers. 

Thank you for reading this lengthy letter, but I wanted you to be acquainted 
with the distributive-education program. We sincerely hope that you will 
support the restoration of the funds for training in distributive occupations 
that were deleted in the House appropriation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 

















WILLIAM H. LEMMEL, Superintendent. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: Enclosed are letters I have received from EF. A. 
Roth, associate professor, State director of distributive education, and Cecil 
Jenkins, director of special services, department of education, Jefferson City, 
Mo., who have outlined the status of distributive education in Missouri and 
the surplus-property-utilization program, I will sincerely appreciate your favor- 
able consideration of the contents of the enclosed letters and their inclusion as 
part of the testimony in favor of the appropriation for the distributive-education 
program. 

With highest personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
MorGan M. MOULDER, 
Congressman, Second District, Missouri. 


STATE OF MIssouRI, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIvIsION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson, April 30, 1951. 
Hon. MorGcan M. Mourper, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Mounper: This memorandum relative to proposed dele- 
tion of funds for distributive education is submitted with a twofold purpose: 
First, to acquaint persons with the nature and scope of the distributive-edu- 
‘ation program in Missouri and, secondly, to indicate the effect of proposed with- 
drawal of funds to the vocational program and general educational program 
of this State. 
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Pistributive education is a field of vocational education in which training 
courses are provided for owners and managers of businesses and their employees 
who are engaged in the distribution of the goods and services of our industries 
and farms. There are two phases of this educational program for distributive 
occupations : First, high-school and junior-college students are enrolled in classes 
in which work-experience opportunities are provided through cooperative ar- 
rangements with business firms and, second, a program of training is maintained 
for adult workers and business management. 

Federal, State, and local funds amounting to approximately $90,000 are spent 
to defray instructional and other costs. Before Federal funds are placed at the 
disposal of a State, the State board of vocational education submits a State plan 
that is suited to the conditions within the State. Upon its approval, the State 
plan becomes the contract between the State board and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It forms the basis for State and local operation, including reimburse- 
ment of local school boards for costs of carrying on programs of distributive 
education, 

All programs are organized by the public schools and are under public super- 
vision and control. Salaries and other costs of instruction are paid by local 
school boards for costs of carrying on programs of distributive education. 

Status of distributive education in Missouri 

1. Federal, State, and local funds have been used in distributive edueation in 
Missouri for 14 years, since 1987. Missouri has operated under the following 
budget during 1950-51: Federal funds, $30,193.95; State funds, $35,000; local 
funds, $30,000 (approximately). 

2 Growth of the distributive-education prograin is indicated in the following 


statistics : 


Percentage 

a) Number of communities providing instruction i ( 38 +422.0 
Number of teachers employed_. hares 4 i 75 +441.0 
Number of different classes taught... a + 185 +973.7 


PaCS Foal. ow adabls bunds delta dounsws saute 5 5,843 | +1, 168, 
i 
' 


3. In addition, more than 2,700 young men and women are enrolled in coop- 
erative distributive occupations training classes in high schools and junior colleges 
through arrangements with business firms for part-time work experience. 

4. Areas served in distributive education inciude sales personnel of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and service businesses, all distributors of 
industrial and agricultural commodities. 

5. Types of business for which training courses were organized include variety 
stores, men’s and women’s specialty shops, department stores, hotels, drug 
stores, service stations, coal and ice dealers, grocers, real estate and insurance, 
and many others. 

6. Training classes have been organized for groups of distributive workers 
who are members of labor organizations, including retail clerks, department- 
store clerks, and grocery clerks’ union. 

7. Courses offered include human-relations training, how to instruct new 
employees, job-methods training, business law for retailers, credit management, 
advertising and display, show-card writing, food handling and sanitation, 
business economics, courtesy training for salespersons, public speaking for 
distributive workers, personnel management, merchandising, how to organize 
ind operate a small business, receptionist training, and many others. 

8. Ail programs are organized by the public schools and are under public 
supervision and control. Many secondary schools and junior colleges are now 
organizing this type of training. 


Effect of proposed deletion of Federal funds from appropriations bill now in 
United States Senate 


1. Prevent the educational system of this State from providing a vocational- 
training program essential for living a good life. Only 50 percent of all the 
eligible students in this State finish the twelfth grade or graduate from high 
school. One-third of the high-school graduates plan to enter the field of dis- 
tribution. Only 85 percent of the students enrolled in the schools of this State 
finish the eighth grade. To widen the vistas of opportunity for this great mass 
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of student citizens—the 85 percent who must secure training for livelihood while 
in school or they shall receive none—distributive education plays a very important 
part in their personal planning. 

2. Creates uncertainty as to the continuation of many high-school and junior- 
college programs of cooperative training and will result in the elimination of 
many programs now serving a real need with the communities of this State. 

3. If we are to meet the responsibilities of greatly increased enrollments as 
characterized by the previous war emergency, in spite of the sharp decrease 
in enrollments in the senior year of the secondary school, and despite the lure 
of full-time employment at high wages, this financial assistance is vital. High- 
school students can effectively replace adults in distributive occupations with this 
specialized instruction and supervision, thus releasing personnel for military 
combat or defense production. 

4. Only very limited services could be provided to those schools that could 
afford to assume the full cost of the distributive-education program. 

5. Suggested action would cause difficult, if not impossible, readjustments in 
local school districts where supervisors and teachers of distributive education 
are on tenure, 

6. Impede the establishment of new programs already requested by local 
schools because of the uncertainty of reimbursement to local boards of educa- 
tion. School finances being what they are in Missouri, this Federal assistance 
is of special benefit to the hundreds of small communities in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of its youth. 

7. The fine cooperative relationship of State and local educational groups 
with citizens and businessmen and their employees who have benefited by the 
program would be broken down and perhaps destroyed. 

8. Retardation of the progress of vocational education in its various services 
to a major segment of our working population; 582,821 persons, or 45 percent, 
of the gainfully employed persons in Missouri are in some distributive occupa- 
tion. 

9. Prevent the continuation of plans to give special attention and assistance 
to the owners and personnel of small business firms. There are approximately 
30,000 major distributive business outlets in Missouri. Fifty-seven percent of 
all Missouri businesses employ three to seven persons; therefore, training 
facilities are nonexistent unless provided by public schools of this State. This 
aid has been accomplished through classes conducted in the local school dis- 
tricts. Businessmen and those interested in going into business receive instruc- 
tion on various activities of small business, including record keeping, buying, 
selling, advertising, display, financing, and management of a business enterprise. 

10. During the emergency situations such training programs are vital to the 
distributive occupations, the consumer and producer. One of the most significant 
and far-reaching effects of wartime conditions on distributive-occupations train- 
ing is the immediate adjustment of existing courses and the prompt develop- 
ment of new programs to help distributive business meet specific training problems 
growing out of war emergency. During the last war, with the advice and 
assistance of representative retailers and trade associations’ executives, five new 
training programs developed for this purpose. They were: 

(a) Wartime emergency replacement training for new store workers to pro- 
vide at least partially trained persons for replacement of the large number of 
experienced store people who had entered military service or had taken jobs in 
war production industries. Among those trained as replacements were older men 
and women and others not suited for work in war industries. 

(vb) Wartime training for experienced salespersons to familiarize them with 
reculations affecting the sale of goods and the adjustments to be made in serving 
customers intelligently and helpfully under a wartime emergency. 

(c) Wartime training for store managers and department heads to fill a 
critical need for supervisory instruction in on-the-job methods of (1) training 
the large number of persons entering training as replacements and (2) retraining 
experienced salespersons to serve customers under wartime merchandising 
operations. 

(7) Human-relations training for supervisory personnel to help them develop 
and improve their skill in working effectively with, and getting desired results 
through, the people they supervise. 

(e) Wartime business clinics to give owners and managers of distributive 
businesses a better understanding of the laws, regulations, orders, shortages, and 
controls to which retailers had to adjust during the war. 
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11. Will lower the morale of distributive workers through the implication that 
their services are not important in this present emergency. 

12. Reduce the effectiveness of a service vital to the preservation of a smooth 
flow of goods and services with resultant benefits to producers, consumers, and 
our total war effort. 

13. Failure to make necessary appropriations will cause the University of 
Missouri College of Education and Graduate School to disrupt and discontinue 
the teacher-training program now in its first year. This institution is the only 
teacher-training institution in the State to provide this study program, providing 
for both graduate and undergraduate degrees. Much time and effort have been 
expended in the inauguration of this program and in securing qualified personnel. 

14. Cause extreme hardship to distributive personnel now in the field as well as 
those engaged in long-range teacher-training programs. Professional careers 
would be practically impossible for many. 

15. Local and State distributive-education personnel who are highly trained 
and have chosen this area of specialization as their life’s work and have engaged 
therein for many years would suffer permanent professional injury. 

16. The staff of the distributive-education section of the State department of 
education assists in the development, coordination, and supervision of the total 
program of business education reimbursable and nonreimbursable programs. 
This supervisory service would need to be eliminated. 

17. Deletion of funds would nullify the progress of 14 years of service and 
experience of supervisory and teaching personnel in this State. 

18. Since this budgetary action comes subsequent to the submission of the 
State department of education budget to the State legislature, it is too late to 
include the necessary funds in the State budget for continuing this phase of 
the total education program. 

19. Without the restoration of the appropriation for distributive education, 
present plans for expansion by local and State staffs must be canceled. It is our 
desire to provide distributive-education programs to more schools and more 
students, thus serving rural Missouri more adequately. 

Your serious consideration of this problem and its implications for Missouri 
and the other States is solicited. The impact of your fullest support will provide 
areal legislative service to the youth of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Rornu, 
Associate Professor, State Director of Distributive Education. 


STATE OF MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. MorGan M. Mou.Lper, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mouuper: I am taking this opportunity to write you concerning 
the appropriation for the Surplus Property Utilization Division in the Office 
of the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. This appropriation has 
been so drastically reduced by recent action of the House of Representatives as to 
practically wreck the program. I feel sure that those who voted for this reduc- 
tion of appropriation were not fully conversant with the facts and voted for it 
on the basis of statements made on the floor which were to the effect that the 
program was a temporary one and had served its purpose. Actually this pro- 
gram has been made a permanent one by Congress. 

The schools of Missouri during the past few years have derived immeasur- 
able benefits from the surplus-property-utilization program. I feel sure that, if 
you would contact educational institutions of Missouri which have received 
property during the past few years, they would tell you that the property as a 
whole can be used and great benefits are derived from it; that equipment is now 
liffeult to obtain on the commercial market and they could utilize to greater 
advantage than ever property received through the surplus-property program. 

We understand that the Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is now considering the appropriation for this pro- 
cram. I am enclosing a statement which gives some information concerning 

I kno wit would be greatly appreciated by the school and health people of 
Missouri if you could talk with some member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
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mittee as to the value of this program in the great State of Missouri and that 
when the appropriation receives further consideration by the Senate and House. 
whether as a group or in committee, you will express yourself to the effect th, 
the appropriation recommended by the Bureau of the Budget be retained. 
Anything you can do will be greatly appreciated by this office. 
Very truly yours, 





CECcIL JENKINS, 
Director of Special Services (State Agency for Surplus Property 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1951 
Re H. R. 3709, occupation education appropriations. 
COUNSEL, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The House Committee on Appropriations eliminated all provision 
in subject bill for an appropriation for occupation education. 

I have been advised by the Associated Retailers of St. Louis that they believe 
this action was discriminatory. They contend that, if education appropriations 
are to be reduced, they should be reduced proportionately and that econom) 
should not be achieved by the elimination of any one educational activity. As 
illustrative of the work which has been done in this connection, I am forward 
ing house organs of two of the largest department stores in St. Louis. Your 
attention is called to the following pages as illustrative of the work that has 
been done: 

Topics, Flying Horse, May 1, 1951, page 5; January 28, 1949, page 3; March 
11, 1949, pages 4, 5; March 18, 1949, page 4: April 1, 1949, page 4; January 20 
1950, page 1; January 27, 1950, page 3; April 6, 1951, pages 4, 5, 6. 

It will be appreciated if you will call this matter to the attention of the su) 
committee considering this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
CLAUDE I. BAKEWE11 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN R. VAN ARNUM, SECRETARY, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WHOLES4! 
FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTORS, WASHINGTON, D. C., RELAtTIV: 
H. R. 3709 


My name is John R. Van Arnum. I am secretary of the National Leagu 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vetegtable Distributors with an office and headqua 
ters at 512 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

The national league is a voluntary nonprofit association of growers and 
types of wholesale distributors of fresh fruits and vegetables, incorporated 
the State of Illinois in 1893, with members in 37 of the 48 States and the D 
trict of Columbia and with organized branches in 12 States. Ineluded in thi 
membership are growers, shippers, shipping cooperatives, brokers, carlot and 
trucklot receivers, jobbers, service wholesalers, and auction companies that 
handle each year, at one time or another, from shipping point to retail buyer, 
about 60 percent of the million and a half equivalent carloads of fresh fruits 
and vegetables shipped to market, thus covering the entire functional field from 
srower to, but not including, the retailer. 

We have requested to be heard by this committee in the matter of H. R. 370)! 
in order to explain our position in regard to Federal aid to education and other 
Similar services. We appreciate the fact that the privilege was granted. 

The House of Representatives passed H. R. 3709, which, in the interest of 
economy in Government spending, “cuts across the board” all appropriations of 
funds to education and eliminates entirely the appropriation of any funds fo! 
distributive vocational education. We wholeheartedly agree in cutting down 
en nonessential Government spending in order to speed up the building uj of 
our defense program; however, we believe that cuts in nondefense Governmen! 
spending should be equitable to all established educational services or to a 
other federally financed projects. If the funds are to be withheld from any o: 
service then they should be withheld from all educational and all other simii:! 
nondefense federally supported services. 
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The membership of the National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Distributors is interested in the continuance of the distributive education 
program. 

Distribution is a vital segment of American economy. This is especially true 
as it applies to the efficient and orderly distribution of highly perishable fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The mass production of these commodities the year 
eround depends entirely on mass distribution which is composed of a series 
of essential functions such as transportation, warehousing, financing, wholesale 
«nd retail marketing, sales promotion, and aggressive selling carried on for the 
purpose of finding and maintainng customers for the huge volume of goods 
nroduced on the farms. Efficient, highly competitive distribution provides the 
consumer with lower-priced merchandise and brings the producer a larger share 
of the consumer's dollar. This same system of distribution provides the con- 
sumer with health-giving food the year around. 

Normally, technological progress in the production of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables is more advanced than that in distribution. This fact has been repeatedly 

jinted ont on a number of occasions by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture of late with particular reference to such projects as the Agricultural 
Itesearch and Marketing Act. 

Realizing this to be true, this organization conducted studies to see what could 
he done to lower distribution costs. It was discovered that there are certain 
fixed or frozen costs which accrue in marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
regardless of production costs or price received in the market. Shipping con- 
tainers and transportation serve as an example. Containers are required for 
safe carriage and economical and orderly handling of the commodities and vary 
in cost from 25 cents for a small crate or basket to 50 cents for the larger sizes, 
\{s for transportation costs, for example, a typical railroad rate on oranges 
per 100-pound box from Florida to New York City is $1, and per 85-pound box 
from California to New York City it is $1.75. There is an additional charge of 
iproximately 25 cents per box for transit refrigeration. 

Since very little can be done to reduce most of the fixed or frozen charges, we 
turned our attention to personnel costs. Approximately 75 percent of the dis- 
tributive costs are attributed to labor in the handling and merchandising of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, a large portion of this being at the retail level. 
Over 1,000,000 people are gainfully employed in the various distributive fune- 
tions of moving annually some million and a half equivalent carloads of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from the growing areas to the markets to make them 
available to the consumers. 

Our studies showed that too many of the people engaged in the handling and 
especially the merchandising of produce at wholesale and retail level, did not 
possess sufficient information on the proper handling of fresh fruits and vege 
tables to reduce unnecessary losses due to decay, dehydration, other forms of 
deterioriation, and unnecessary consumer handling. 

World War II War Food Administration estimated that upward of 30 percent 

all fresh fruits and vegetables produced never reached the consumer's table. 

Mr. William Kling, member of the War Food Administration, in one of his 
reports in 1948, gives the following tentative breakdown of the above-mentioned 
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Although these figures are reported as tentative, check with other sources and 
our own experience indicate that these figures are conservative, representative, 
and can be considered accurate. 

Most of this huge loss, for which the consumer pays, is inexcusable and can be 
traced to the personnel handling produce, as well as lack of merchandising 
knowledge on the part of retail management. 

Since consumers prefer clean, fresh and flavorful produce, good retail mer- 
chandising requires specific knowledge of the subject at hand. In many in- 
stances, it is looked upon by employees as dirty work, and there is a saying in 
many circles that the new clerk or the one that cannot make good in any other 
department is always assigned to produce. 

These and other basic facts have prompted this organization to consider ways 
and means of informing all individuals handling produce, as well as the public, 
about proper and acceptable methods of handling fresh fruits and vegetables to 
eliminate unnecessary wastage, and reduce the cost of produce to the consumer, 

A great deal of thought and time was given to determine the type of educa- 
tional material required and the best methed of diffusing this practical informa- 
tion among the food handlers and the people of the United States in order to 
serve a useful purpose. 

Many programs were considered, but after careful study of the huge job to be 
done, it was decided that working through the facilities of the vocational educa- 
tion system of the United States would be the most practical approach and 
would best serve the purpose of disseminating this needed information. It was 
determined that this would have to be a long-term permanent project to obtain the 
desired results, the large annual turn-over in personnel employed in the dis- 
tributive functions of the fresh fraits and vegetable industry being one of the 
prime reasons for this decision. Another reason is the fact that the produce 
distributive occupations provide, especially at the retail level, gainful part-time 
and full-time employment to thousands of high school and college students. 
The greater proportion of personnel hired has no training or previous experience 
in this distributive occupation. Through the facilities of distributive vocational 
education, a greater number of adult and in-school individuals can be reached 
than through other means, to be given guidance in fresh fruit and vegetable han 
dling and other related phases of retail store operations, in order to facilitate 
more economical and efficient distribution. 

In checking the record and accomplishments of distributive education since 
its authorization through the George-Dean Act in 1986, it was evident that this 
service was established by Congress to further the need for personnel training 
in one of the most important segments of our economy—distribution. It was on 
this basis that we elected, in 1946, and in good faith, believing that this Federal 
assistance to distributive occupations was going to be permanent, to do every- 
thing possible within our means to help further this purpose. 

Training manuals and other informative materials on the subject of fresh fruit 
and vegetable handling and merchandising were prepared at our expense to 
meet the needs of distributive-education personnel. These publications, sub- 
mitted here as evidence, were and are being distributed one free copy to each dis- 
tributive education instructor throughout the country. 

Within a matter of a few months after these training aids were released to dis- 
tributive-education personnel in 1947 requests were being received from voca 
tional agriculture and home economies instructors for these publications. This 
prompted us to broaden our efforts and to work with these latter two mentioned 
vocational divisions. The training aids were revised and a special publication 
was put out for home economics personnel. 

We hope that the committee will realize the importance of maintaining an 
efficient distributive system in our American economy. To keep the distributive 
system efficient and to find adequate markets for the huge volume of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products produced takes a lot of effort through ever) 
educational means available to maintain or improve that high standard. We 
sincerely believe that this can only be accomplished through sound and _ prac- 
tical training in distributive occupations. Therefore, we urge that the proviso 
on page 14, lines 3, 4, and 5 in H. R. 3709 be stricken out. This proviso reads: 
“Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for voca- 
tional education in distributive occupations.” We have no objection if the com 
mittee reduces the amount normally appropriated to this service, but it should 
be equitable or an across-the-board cut, and applicable to all educational projects 
which have been assisted by Federal funds. 
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This is definitely not a plea to cut the other fellow’s appropriation and not 
ours, but simply a plea for equality of treatment. It is not a plea for special or 
selfish treatment as we only participate as a functional group for the reduction 
of distributive costs and improved methods of handling that save millions of 
dollars in research, study, preparation, printing and dissemination, realizing 
that this is not a one-shot proposition but a continuing one if the maximum re- 
sults are to be obtained. 


AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: The recent action of the House of Representatives in 
proposing to bar the use of George-Barden Act funds for training in the distribu- 
tive occupations seems illogical and discriminatory. A number of retailers were 
desirous of coming before your subcommittee to express this view and to ask you 
to correct this potential injustice. In the interest of saving your time, however, 
they have authorized this brief statement of their views. 

During the last 14 years a large segment of retailing, and more particularly the 
smaller merchants of this country, have collaborated with local public-school 
officials to develop useful distributive education programs. Exceptionally high 
educational standards have been developed. Competent and qualified teachers 
have been recruited and are now serving in their respective communities. Stu- 
dents and merchants alike have come to depend upon the established program of 
distributive education to provide specialized training to substantial numbers of 
high-school students and employed adults interested in establishing careers in the 
field of distribution. 

The program of training in the distributive occupations is the only nationally 
sponsored effort designed to build careers in distribution through organized 
training in the public schools of this country. It would be a grave mistake now 
to cripple, if not completely destroy, these cooperative high school and adult 
retail employee classes. Both are needed now, with the industry faced with man- 
power problems even more than in past years to increase the efficiency and 
capabilities of employees of our retail and service institutions. 

The efficient distribution of basic commodities under a defense economy is 
essential to the maintenance of civilian morale. The smaller retail stores, for 
which the distributive education program is primarily intended, have come to 
rely upon the distributive education training program. They are counting on it 
now especially to provide a reservoir of trained employees should the defense 
industries begin to attract large numbers of retail employees from their present 
employment. 

If the Congress concludes that a budget reduction in George-Barden Act funds 
is necessary next year, retailers submit that the entire burden of that economy 
effort should not be assessed against one phase of the Federal vocational educa- 
tion program. Retailers see no logic or fairness in such arbitrary slashing of 
funds from just one program administered by the Federal Office of Eduction. 

The American Retail Federation, which includes 22 national retail assovcia- 
tions and 82 State retail associations, within whose combined membership some 
100.000 retail stores reflect their views and aspirations, urges your subcommittee 
and the Congress to provide the means for preserving and encouraging the pro 
gram of distributive education, along with comparable programs in the field of 
vocational education rather than to destroy it by denying it Federal suppor 

Sincerely yours, 
ROowLaNnp Jo 


STATEMENT BY Paut H. Bo.ton, Executive Vice PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALERS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


My name is Paul H. Bolton, of Washington, D. C., executive vice president 
of the National Association of Wholesalers, Inc., and I am presenting this 
statement in behalf of that association. 

The National Association of Wholesalers includes eight important trade 
associations in the wholesale field including American Coal Sales Association, 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, Wallpaper Wholesalers Association, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, Atlantic Millwork Insti- 
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tute, and the National Electronic Distributors Association. Each of these indi 
vidual groups includes in its membership a representative cross section of 
wholesale firms in each category, totaling many thousands of important firms 
of all sizes, large, small, and middle-sized. 

It is a matter of great concern to these wholesale interests that the appro- 
priations for Federal aid for vocational training for the distributive trades— 
comprising wholesale, retail, and service establishments—has not been approved 
by the House Appropriations Committee. We are extremely anxious to acquaint 
the Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee with the facts concerning this program and the urgent need for con- 
tinuation of funds to carry on and expand these important phases of business 
training. 

With mobilization authorities underscoring the need for more than 5 million 
additional workers, it is difficult to understand how the House committee could 
possibly justify their action in completely eliminating the funds for this impor- 
tant vocational training. The Washington Post in an editorial in their issue 
of May 8, 1951, pointed out the fact that “during the 5 years when industry 
was expanding to meet the demands of World War II, the public vocationa|! 
schools trained 7,469,506 civilians for jobs. Without this improvement of 
workers’ skills, our economy would have been seriously handicapped.” 

Robert Ramspeck, newly appointed Commissioner of Civil Service, stressed 
this need at a dinner given in the honor at the National Press Club less than 2 
weeks ago. He was most emphatic in dramatizing the urgent need for more 
adequate training at the administrative level, both in and out of the Government. 

It should be clearly apparent to your committee that right now when trained, 
skilled, efficient manpower is needed so desperately—and when the security 
and well-being of our Nation is closely dependent on well-trained, efficient pro- 
ducers, and distributors—an increase, rather than a cut in appropriations should 
be made in this important direction. We are reminded that Russia and the 
satellite countries are expanding vocational training at an ever-increasing pace 
in order to increase the productive capacity of their people. Can we afford to 
be so blind as to put into reverse a great national program that has proven so 
effective throughout a score of our States? 

Under the current distributive education program, some 360,000 men and 
women are being trained for jobs in stores, hotels, wholesale establishments, 
small businesses, ete. Most of the cost of this training is paid by State and 
local governments. Congress contributes only about $1 out of $4 toward this 
plan for keeping our distribution system functioning efliciently. 

In some instances, State appropriations for this training are definitely tied 
in with the Federal contribution. In other instances, it is feared that the 
program will lapse entirely if the stimulating Federal grant is withdrawn. As 
this item comes up for consideration before the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
we are certain that your subcommittee will remind them that the strength of the 
United States lies in the skills of its people. Surely, as the Washington Post 
editorial so aptly stated: “This is no time to be lopping off the training in which 
many of these skills originate.” 

We strongly urge your subcommittee to recommend that these funds for 
distributive education be increased rather than decreased in this year of crying 
need for skilled hands and minds. We must not reduce the only force in the 
Nation that is now dealing with the vital problem of training manpower for 
occupations of less than college grade. 

















STATEMENT TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON CONTINUANCE OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


The National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, Inc., a nonprofit organi 
zation whose members produce over 90 percent of the paints, varnishes, and 
lacquers made in the United States, wishes to point out to the members of th 
Senate Appropriations Committee the inequity and unjustified blow to small 
business by the action of the House of Representatives in discontinuing Fed- 
eral aid to vocational education in the distributive occupations. The deletion 
from the appropriation to the Federal Security Agency of $1,794,499 to continue 
the distributive education program of the Federal Office of Education was ac- 
complished in the passage by the House of H. R. 3709, which bill is presently 
under consideration by your committee. 
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The House of Representatives Appropriations Committee in recommending 
such a cut stated in their report (H. Rept. 322, p. 9) that it was their belief that 
this type of training is not of sufficient importance “in times like these to 
justify allotment of extremely scarce Federal dollars.” It is our feeling that 
the committee failed to fully realize the significance of this program and its 
effect upon the Nation’s economy, 

The distributive trades offer the second largest source of employment and over 
12,000,000 workers depend on this field for their livelihood. A large majority 
of small businesses are engaged in distributive services. Without distributive 
activity the Nation’s consumers would be unable to obtain the goods and serv- 
ices when and where they need them in order to enjoy the high standard of liv- 
ing prevalent in America. It is obvious that such a vast enterprise, though 
small individually, is gigantic in the aggregate and is one of the most vital 
to the preservation of the Nation’s economy. 

These small merchants engaged in supplying the daily needs of our population 
use the distributive education program as a source of trained help and depend 
upon its facilities to educate their present employees to serve the public with the 
greatest efficacy. During its 13 years of operation thousands cf men and women 
have received invaluable training in merchandising methods which has en- 
abled them to obtain employment with small merchants throughout the country. 
The benefits of the few dollars granted by the Federal Treasury are a thousand- 
fold—employers benefit from the increased efficiency of trained personnel and 
employees find better positions at higher wages through knowledge acquired in 
the distributive education program, 

For 13 years the Office of Education has assisted the several States, through 
use of its funds appropriated for this purpose, in their educational programs 
in the distributive occupations and the latter have considered such programs 
of such import that in many cases they have furnished greater funds from 
State sources than received from the Federal Government. During this period 
trained staffs have been assembled and teaching methods have constantly 
improved. If Federal support of these programs is removed many States will 
be forced to discontinue or greatly curtail their activity in this field. Valuable 
teachers and experienced staffs will be dismissed and scattered, creating un- 
employment and making resumption of such an educational program in the 
future exceedingly difficult. 

With the dislocation of much of our populace due to reactivated military and 
naval establishments and expanded defense plants, the small merchant will be 
required to furnish greater service, for longer hours, with a smaller force. 
Properly trained employees are his answer to providing the increased facilities 
which the times demand. Since his principal source of such employees is the 
distributive education program its cessation at this time would be impractical 
and disastrous to many. 

Many small merchants will undoubtedly lose some of their trained em- 
ployees to the Armed Forces and defense industries. This personnel must 
be raplaced if the tradesman is to continue serving the public. The removal 
of the funds necessary to continue distributive education will deprive thousands 
of small-business men of the benefits of a program designed to furnish them with 
trained men and women necessary to maintain their standards. 

The restoration of funds to permit this necessary program to continue will 
have little effect on the total amount of dollars appropriated. The item con- 
stitutes 9 percent of the total appropriation for the Office of Edueation. The 
loss to the American people and to the betterment of a segment of the national 
economy more than outweighs the projected reduction in appropriated funds. 

It is respectively urged that the Senate Appropriations Committee restore 
these funds to the appropriation for the Federal Security Agency and remove 
the restriction against their use for vocational education in the distributive 
ovcupations as are presently incorporated in H. R. 8709. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALERS, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 26, 1951. 
Hon. DenNIs CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator CHAvEZ: We wish to enter our most eloquent protest, dis- 
approving the action of the House Appropriations Committee on April 13 in 
deleting all Federal funds for distributive education. 
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As this proposal comes before your Senate subcommittee, we sincerely trust 
you will put forth every effort to reinstate these particular funds. 

In H. R. 3709, page 14, the following statement is made: 

“The entire amount set up for distributive education (service occupations and 
merchandising), $1,794,499, has been deleted because the committee does not be- 
lieve this type of training ranks sufficiently high in importance in times like these 
to justify allotment of extremely scarce Federal dollars.” 

Last evening at the Washington Press Club, a dinner was held honoring Robert 
L. Ramspeck, newly appointed head of the Civil Service Commission. Mr, 
Ramspeck made an eloquent plea for training at the supervision level where he 
indicates the greatest weakness occurs, both among Government agencies and 
private business. 

Surely your committee will be alert to the wisdom of conserving manpower and 
improving efficiency, both in and out of Government by encouraging training 
such as the eminently successful distributive education program has long made 
possible. 

The wholesalers of the Nation have learned through close experience that this 
type of training does rank high in importance and it is more greatly needed right 
now than ever before. 

Yours very sincerely, 
PAu H. Boron, 
Herecutive Vice President. 





NATIONAL Retralt Dry Goons ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., May 7, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: On behalf of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, whose membership comprises more than 7,000 retail department and 
specialty stores, we strongly urge you and other members of-the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to continue Federal aid to vocational training in the dis- 
tributive occupations. 

The action taken by the House of Representatives in continuing present Fed- 
eral aid to vocational training for agriculture, for trade and industry, and for 
home economics, but completely eliminating the existing Federal aid for distri- 
butive education is highly discriminatory, undemocratic and unwarranted. 

Congress has seen fit to provide financial aid to States for vocational training 
for more than 33 years. For the past 13 years it has provided proportionately 
small but consistent vocational training aid for wholesalers, retailers, and serv- 
ice establishments. This training for distributive education was considered 
sufficiently essential to be maintained during the last war even though the retail 
and service establishments were not in themselves classified by defense agencies 
as essential activities to the war effort. 

During the last war, distributive education rendered an invaluable aid to 
medium sized and smaller retailers as well as service establishments in the pre- 
employment recruiting and training of new employees necessary to staff these 
stores in order to properly serve our civilian economy and particularly our de- 
fense workers. 

The distributive trades represent the second largest source of employment 
in our economy, including some 15 million gainfully employed civilians. Agri- 
cultural and manufacturing processes dre meaningless unless the products 
which they produce are efficiently and economically distributed to the ultimate 
consumer. Retailing, therefore, plays a very essential role in our economy in 
wartime as well as in peacetime. 

Elimination of all Federal aid to distributive education will of necessity mean 
the complete abandonment of distributive education in a great many States 
and the weakening of existing training programs in other States to such an 
extent that their continuation would be most questionable. 

If Government funds are so scarce in our defense economy that Federal aid 
to vocational training must be curtailed, then such aid should be reduced pro- 
portionately among all existing training areas rather than singling out one 
for complete elimination. The effects of the action of the House, if endorsed 
by your committee and by the Senate as a whole, will fall most heavily upon 
the small retailer and the small service establishment owner—the ones who 
need and depend upon this training and who have benefited most from it. The 
great majority of this association’s membership comprises small retailers. 
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We, therefore, vigorously urge you to continue Federal aid to the distributive 
occupations as to the other areas of vocational training, letting each bear 
proportionately what budget reduction, if any, is considered necessary. 

Will you please let me have your views in respect to this matter? 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE HANSEN, President. 


NATIONAL CANDY WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington 5, D. C., May 15, 1951. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: This letter is to urge your committee to act favorably 
in the restoration of the appropriations for distributive education as part of 
the Federal funds for vocational education. 

Our association represents about 1,600 small wholesalers of candy and related 
items who find it increasingly difficult to attract to it young men who are trained 
in the essential sales and service functions which the thousands of retailers 
require, Therefore we have established, in cooperation with the manufacturers, 
a working group known as the Joint Committee on Distributive Edueation to 
direct this work and we have been looking to the State and Federal distributive 
education directors to assist in guiding our efforts and in training teachers 
locally to teach our men. 

We are sure you realize the essentiality of distribution in our national! 
economy. As it has been well said, “food on the farm is not food on the table.” 
And our wholesalers who are distributors of a high-energy-content food, needed 
alike by our children and war workers in every community, must have the 
trained personnel to place these products into the million and a half independent 
retail outlets which comprise an important part of the life of our small towns 
as well as our cities. 

While we favor every economy possible in our Government, including a pos- 
sible cut in all vocational education, we do feel that whatever funds are to be 
appropriated for vocational education should be made available for the con- 
tinuance of distributive education as well as for trade and industry and voca- 
tional agriculture. To do otherwise would be to clearly discriminate against 
the millions of small-business enterprises of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. McMIran, 
Executive Secretary. 


RICHMOND, Ky., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. HARLEY KILGORE, 
United States Senator, Appropriations Committee of Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KiLGorRE: As Senator from our neighboring State of West Vir- 
ginia you are the closest member of the Senate subcommittee which will shortly 
be holding public hearings on funds for vocational education. 

We wish to enlist your support in urging a restoration of funds for distributive 
education which was specifically excluded from the House bill on April 18. 

For the past 2 years the employees of our six Indiana companies have been 
greatly benefited by the distributive education program conducted by Indiana 
University. The series of employee-training meetings held a year ago and again 
this past winter have been very worth while and we would like to see them 
continued. 

To specifically exclude at this time the use of vocational education funds for 
training in distributive occupations would seem to be unwise as small business 
which chiefly benefits from such a program needs the help which such training 
supplies more now than ever before due to the present national emergency. 

We hope you will see your way clear to insist on a restoration of funds for 
distributive education. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip J. COPELAND, Treasurer. 
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LETTERS ON GRANTS FOR SURVEYS AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
May 7, 1951, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor Department and Federal Social Security 
Agency, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Attached herewith are letters which I am transit 
ting to you for the benefit of your committee in considering H. R. 3709. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN 


DOLLARWAY SCHOOLS, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., May 38, 1951. 
Hon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senator from Arkansas, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I am writing in regard to the House appropriation bill for school- 
building construction in defense areas. Unless this bill is amended from S5i.- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, none of the applications from Arkansas schools will haye 
priority. 

I should appreciate your support in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Haze. H. WATKINS, 
Superintendent, Dollarway Schools 


WATSON CHAPEL SCHOOLS, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., May 4, 1951 
Senator JoHN L, McCLeLLAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Public Law 815 of the Eighty-first Congress carried 
with it an initial appropriation of $49,000,000 for school construction in areas 
overburdened by war activities. 

This amount is only a fraction of the amount that it will take to pay off the 
entitlements granted under the law. 

We understand that a supplemental appropriation of $50,000,000 has been intro- 
duced in the House. We also understand that very few, if any, of the schools in 
Arkansas will have high enough priority to participate under this appropriation. 
Hence, we are asking you to Seriously consider amending the House appropriation 
bill to make it $100,000,000 rather than the original bill of the smaller amount. 
Watson Chapel has an entitlement of $151,000. If this $100,000,000 appropriation 
is passed, it is our understanding that we will receive our entitlement. If the 
appropriation is not raised we will not receive anything. 

We have 516 war-connected children and we are urgently in need of some 
school buildings. We have already exhausted our own resources in housing these 
students. 

We trust that you will be able to assist us by promoting such an amendment to 
raise this appropriation as submitted in the House. 

Yours truly, 





L. L. OWEN, Superintendent. 


MouNTAIN HoME PusBLiIc SCHOOLS, 
Mountain Home, Ark., May 3, 1951. 
Hon. JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Our school is very much in need of supplementary funds for a 
building program and unless we receive some supplementary aid from the Gov- 
ernment we are going to be greatly handicapped. We feel that we are definitely 
entitled to help from the Government since we are educating some 350 students 
connected with Federal activities. My priority rating is 46 and if the appropria- 
tion is not raised to $100 million instead of the $50 million set aside, our schoo! 
cannot qualify for any of the funds. The people in my district would appre ‘iate 
it very much if you could give this matter your consideration and increase the 
supplement to that of $100 million in Public Law 815. 

Very truly yours, 


GrorGE M, Hickey, Superintendent. 
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LETTERS AND STATEMENTS ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have asked the privilege of 
filing this statement because I am sure that I have a greater personal interest 
in rehabilitation than the majority of witnesses who appear before this 
committee. 

The vocational rehabilitation service accepted my application for vocational 
training Shortly after my graduation from the Tennessee School for the Blind 
in Nashville on June 3, 1930. The vocational counselor after interviewing me, 
approved a vocational objective of attorney, and accordingly I was enrolled in 
Cumberland University under the sponsorship of the vocational rehabilitation 
service. 

My only purpose in making this personal statement is to point out what 
rehabilitation means to we blinded individuals, and further, to show what a 
financial investment rehabilitation proves to be for the Federal Government. In 
my case approximately $650 of Federal-State funds were spent on my behalf 
through the rehabilitation program and I was declared rehabilitated in 1933. 

Since that time I have been engaged in some type of remunerative employment 
and for the calendar year of 1950 I paid approximately $550 in Federal income 
taxes, plus a sizable amount of Federal excise taxes. This statement is to show 
that in 1 year the Government received back in taxes more than was expended 
in my entire rehabilitation program, 

For your further information I have been able through personal investigation 
to determine that in the last fiscal year over 17,000 blind and visually handi- 
capped persons were served by the rehabilitation service at a cost of approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. Multiply this by an average tax and it will become evident 
that the $23,000,000 requested will be returned to the Government many times 
in taxes paid by the rehabilitants. 


STATEMENT BY M. Rorert BARNETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, I wish to thank the com- 

ittee for the privilege of appearing here in behalf of the blind of the Nation. 

I would also like to state that my first knowledge of work for the blind was 
when the vecational rehabilitation counselor called upon me to help work out 
a rehabilitation program. Later I helped administer the vocational rehabilita- 

ion program for the blind, as well as other services, in the State of Florida, and 
after a few years of administering the State program I now find myself in a 

sition of having to speak not only for the needs of one State, but the needs of 
he blind of the entire Nation. 

It has long been the policy of the American Foundation for the Blind to 

omote employment of blinded citizens throughout the country. We do this by 
assisting the State agencies in developing more inclusive service programs. We 

the American Foundation for the Blind are in a position to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the rehabilitation program for the blind from the point of view 
of an interested private agency which does not in any way receive any of the 
Federal or State funds expended in furtherance of the program. 

In more than two-thirds of the States in the Union the American Foundation 
for the Blind has assisted in the establishment of a separate division of services 
for the blind, which in turn administers rehabilitation programs insofar as the 
bind are concerned. 

At present more than 3,000 blind people in the Nation are being rehabilitated 
annually. This figure of 3,000-plus has been attained only since the passage 
of Public Law 113. The slightly more than 3,000 rehabilitants annually is prob- 
ably not more than one-third of the number which should be receiving rehabilita- 
tion training each year. Any delay in starting the rehabilitation program of a 
blind person increases the difficulty encountered in final placement into 
employment. 

The State agencies for the blind as well as the vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sions have constantly been training additional personnel with the hope of even- 
tually meeting the need. Any reduction in funds for this program will not only 
reduce the service to the blind and severely disabled, but will cause the loss 
of valuable personnel which have been trained over a period of years. 
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Congress has been good to the blind and other severely disabled in providing 
numerous benefits, but we would like to point out that by providing the necessary 
funds for rehabilitation, many blinded persons as well as the severely disabled 
can be rehabilitated into employment, thereby becoming taxpayers rather than 
recipients of tax funds through the assistance programs. 

A little less than a year ago Congress enacted amendments to the Social Secuy- 
rity Act, one of which created a fourth category of totally and permanently dis- 
abled. If you will recall it was the recommendation of the Finance Committee 
that additional funds for rehabilitation purposes would reduce this fourth cate- 
gory materially. As a matter of record, Congress increased the rehabilitation 
appropriations substantially during the first few years of the program, but since 
1948 the appropriations for vocational rehabilitation have only been increased 
a little more than $2,000,000. 

Another serious result of any reduction in funds by the Congress for rehabili- 
tation purposes is that considerable State funds will revert to the State treasury 
thereby penalizing the blind and severely disabled. These funds have been ap- 
propriated by the legislatures with the express thought in mind that Congress 
would no doubt maintain at least the 1950-51 appropriations, and possibly in- 
crease that appropriation to the figure recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Instead the House has reduced the proposed figure even below the 1950-51 level, 

Last but not least of the reasons why the appropriation should not be re- 
duced is the fact that every blind and severely disabled person who is trained 
under the rehabilitation program becomes a producer. In this period of critical 
need, we need every available producer possible. 

I therefore sincerely urge that you consider rehabilitation a defense measure 
and make every effort possible to provide the necessary funds for maintaining 
the rehabilitation program for the blind and severely disabled on an accelerate 
level. 





STATEMENT OF PETER J. SALMON, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WoRKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Senator Chavez and gentlemen of the committee, in the name of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind and of the blind of our country I have 
already written to you about this matter of an adequate appropriation for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and I have had the pleasure of hearing from 
a number of the members of this committee indicating their interest and sym- 
pathy with the need for the expansion of this program of rehabilitation. I be 
lieve that if each of you had had the opportunity to inquire in your home State 
concerning the effect of the Federal program of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation upon the blind of your community you would have learned that the effect 
has been profound and you would have learned too that the effect upon the 
rehabilitation services of your States has been profound. 

As a worker for the blind for the past 34 years I can tell you without equivo- 
cation or hesitation that many of the most important developments and gains 
in work for the blind in my knowledge directly stem from this outstanding 
agency of the Federal Government in its very short lifetime. As the adminis- 
trative head of a private ageney for the blind, myself, I can appreciate the need 
for economy in carrying forward even this, the greatest Government on earth, 
but as an administrative head I can also appreciate the necessity for expanding 
services which restore human beings to useful citizenship. It has been my 
greatest regret that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been unable to 
expand as rapidly as it should and I feel that it would be a severe blow to the 
programs of rehabilitation in the 48 States if the Budget Director's request 
for $25,000,000 were not approved in full. Knowing the scope of the program 
in New York State alone I can hardly conceive that it could be carried on a 
Nation-wide basis for this sum. It seems doubly regrettable now that there 
should be any question of reduction in this sum as we who are concerned with 
work for the blind are making every effort to train blind persons for defense 
work particularly for production in the industrial areas of the country. Not even 
taking into account the great saving to the taxpayer which results when a family 
is removed from publie assistance because the breadwinner has been taught to 
be self-supporting again, which must in effect multiply this small sum manifold; 
even, as I say, without taking this important factor into consideration, it would 
seem to me as merely a patriotic citizen that the work of the hands of all of our 
people is needed in this time of crisis and that therefore these hands should be 
prepared for such work. 
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I know that the distinguished members of this committee have no lack of 
sympathy for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation nor to those for whom the 
program is planned and I respectfully urge that this sympathy be translated 
into an affirmative, positive approval of the necessary and adequate funds to 
carry the program forward. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 5, 1951. 
Mr. EveRArp H. SMITH, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol. 

DEAR EverArD: Enclosed please find a letter from Mr. M. T. McArthur, of 
Johnson City, Tenn., concerning appropriations for the rehabilitation program, 
which kindly put in the record. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH McCKELLAR. 


JOHN Sevier Horetr, 
Johnson City, Tenn., May 3, 1951. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR McKELLAR: I am herewith enclosing cupy of a letter I have 
just received from Nashville regarding a cut in appropriation for rehabilitation. 
As you probably know, I am on an advisory committee regarding public wel- 
fare, therefore, I have been appealed to to prevent this cut when the rehabilita- 
tion load should be increased to the extent that those totally and permanently 
disabled should be prepared by the Vocational Rehabilitation Department to 
take more persons from the Public Welfare Department by placing them in jobs, 
thereby saving money and placing more people on the employable list rather 
than have them on the deadhead list, as so many are now, under the public 
welfare program. 
If you see cause to call Senator Chavez about this matter, it will be greatly 
appreciated. 
I am sending you an extra copy of the letter I received from Nashville, in order 
that you may send it to Senator Chavez, if you see fit to do so. 
Kindest regards. 
Yours very truly, 
M. T. McARTHUR. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. M. T. McARTHUR, 
John Sevier Hotel, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. McArtTHuR: Pursuant to our conversation, the Eighty-first Congress 
passed a bill, H. R. 6000, which established a new category of public assistance 
for the totally and permanently disabled. The Senate Finance Committee, recog- 
nizing the importance of rehabilitation as a brake on pensions, recommended 
that Congress increase appropriations for vocational rehabilitation. Instead, 
the House recently reduced the amount recommended by the President from 
$23,000,000 to $20,475,000. This is $125,000 less than last year’s appropriation, 

In view of the fact that a fair number of persons said to be totally and perma- 
nently disabled can be made employable, we know you will agree that it will be a 
shame to put them on the dole. Last year the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion took 189 persons from the department of public welfare, who were receiving 
grants from the aid to-dependent children because of a disability, and restored 
them to employment. These people were receiving assistance amounting to 
$109,000 a year. It cost us $40,000 to put them to work. Public assistance has 
been stopped, and they are self-supporting and caring for their families. It will 
amaze you to learn that their total earnings amounted to $295,000 last year. 

The Labor-FSA Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee is now 
holding hearings with Senator Chavez as chairman. Now is the time to restore 
the cut made by the House, and we certainly do need the $23,000,000 if we are to 
make any progress in rehabilitation. The hearings on this bill will be concluded 
the week of May 7. 
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The appropriation will be spent not only to stop so much so-called relief but 
will enable us to prepare handicapped people for employment and thus relieve 
the manpower shortage that lies ahead. The record of the disabled employees 
made during the last war speaks for itself and should be evidence that they wi)! 
do their part if given the chance. 

Cordially yours, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1951 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I enclose a letter from the director of the Rehabilitation Diy 
sion of the State of Delaware, relative to the recommended appropriation for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in the Federal Security Agency. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr 


STATE OF DELAWARE, BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
REHABILITATION DrvISsIONn, 
Wilmington 99, Del., April 21, 1951. 
Hon. J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
United States Senator, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FreEAR: The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an 
appropriation of $23,000,000 for the next fiscal year for the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Federal Security Agency. The House Committee on 
Appropriations has recommended a decrease of $125,000 from the 1951 fiscal 
year appropriation or $2,525,000 less than the amount recommended by the 
sureau of the Budget. 

We in the rehabilitation program in Delaware have for years been assisting 
handicapped persons to become self-supporting, taxpaying citizens, thereby 
reducing public assistance and institution costs. Each year, our State and every 
other State, through the services of vocational rehabilitation, remove thousands 
of persons from a status of nonproductive dependency to productive indepen- 
dency. 

Last year alone, in our small State, 47 handicapped persons who were 
drawing $32,500 a year welfare aid, are now working and earning $88,764 a year, 
after being provided with various rehabilitation services. Persons who have a 
heart condition, an amputated leg or arm, two legs off, paralysis of arm or leg, 
an eye out, blind, deaf and hard of hearing, are among those fortunate enough 
in being given a chance to earn a living, through State rehabilitation agencies. 
These persons are doing their part in providing additional manpower for the 
mobilization effort. 

We expect to establish a new State record in the number of persons rehabili- 
tated this year. We have a high State appropriation for rehabilitation as 
compared with other States, but we know that every State can provide more 
services to more handicapped if given adequate funds. We believe in economy, 
but we also believe in investing money wisely—an investment in human welfare 
that leads to economic security, opportunity, and happiness. 

A newspaper article which I have contains the following: “Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan said the Government stands to lose more than 
$85,000,000 on its current surplus egg stocks in addition to $60,000,000 which it 
lost on earlier surplus programs. The eggs now held by the Government cost 
more than $100,000,000.” 

It seems as though $23,000,000 is little enough to spend on rehabilitating per- 
sons in comparison to the millions now being spent on eggs. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN G. Kine, Director 
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CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Labor Department and 
Federal Security Agency, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison, administrator 
of veeational rehabilitation services in the Territory of Hawaii, she expresses 
great concern in any reduction in the funds recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for Federal aid for vocational rehabiJitation. 

“Even in Hawaii, which is not an industrial center, with the draft and expand- 
ing Army and Navy facilities we are beginning to notice a shortage of skilled 
and semiskilled labor, and our blind and visually handicapped who are learning 
specific needed skills are being accepted by Federal civil service and private 
business. 

“We need every cent of the proposed appropriation to continue our training 
and physical restoration programs so that employment needs may be met.” 

I trust that your committee having under consideration this appropriation 
will give this request your careful attention. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate From Hawaii. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, STATE BoARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Charleston 1, W. Va., April 30, 1951, 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR KiLGorE: I was very pleased to have the opportunity to talk 
with you briefly last Friday noon, April 27, concerning the Federal appropria- 
tion for vocational rehabilitation. If the cut prevails which the House Appropria- 
tions Committee made, it will result in West Virginia definitely reducing its 


program of vocational rehabilitation, even though our State has increased its 
uppropriation. 

With reference to H. R. 3709 as read twice and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, April 19 (legislative day, April 17), 1951, I should like 
to see the following action taken: 

(a) Page 16, line 14, strike out “$20,475,000” and insert “$23,000,000”, the 


pm, 


estimate, and 

(b) Page 28, line 17, strike out “$1,250,000,000”" and insert “$1,247,475,000.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to decrease grants to States for public 
assistance, particularly those for aid to the permanently and totally disabled, in 
order to make available Federal funds to match State funds for vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 

I am advised that the Department of Public Assistance in West Virginia has 
under consideration the granting of pensions to approximately 2,000 totally and 
permanently disabled persons. Cases are being referred to the State vocational 
rehabilitation agency from this group who are believed to be eligible and 
feasible of vocational rehabilitation. Because of limited funds, our agency can- 
not attempt to rehabilitate all of these cases who appear to be feasible. If 
more funds are provided more of these cases can be rehabilitated and fewer 
will need to be placed on permanent pensions. 

The fact that vocational rehabilitation reduces dependency is much more im- 
portant now since public assistance for the totally and permanently disabled 
has been established by the Congress. Seven times as much money is being ear- 
marked for assistance to totally and permanently disabled as is being earmarked 
for rehabilitation. Through vocational rehabilitation we can reduce the amount 
needed for public-assistance payments for the permanently and totally disabled. 
lo rehabilitate all eligible cases is a sure-fire way of doing this. 

It must be remembered also that for every dollar of Federal funds spent on 
service for these disabled people, $10 will come back in income taxes during 
their working lives. 

! know that you recognize the need for expanding vocational rehabilitation 
services to our disabled men and women in West Virginia. As of March 31, 

1. West Virginia had 4,963 disabled men and women who had applied for 

vice and were awaiting investigation. The total active caseload was 4,S07 
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and 1,276 had been rehabilitated into jobs. If sufficient funds are provided 
vocational rehabilitation can prepare and place an increased number of dis- 
abled men and women in essential jobs which will contribute to our defense 
effort. Your influence and efforts in behalf of an increased appropriation for 
vocational rehabilitation will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. Ray Power, Director. 





LETTERS AND STATEMENTS ON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF Dr. THOMAS F. SELLERS, DIRECTOR OF THE GEORGIA DEPARTMENT or 
PusLic HEALTH, ATLANTA, GA., REGARDING THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOR 
THE COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


As a representative of a State health department, I wish to express my in- 
terest in the buildings needed to house the Communicable Disease Center facility 
of the Public Health Service near Atlanta, Ga. 

Formerly as director of the Laboratory Division of the Georgia Department of 
Public Health and, since 1948, as director of the department of public health 
I have watched the Communicable Disease Center evolve from a malaria-control 
coordinating agency to one whose sole dedication is to help States give their 
people better health services in the field of communicable disease control and 
prevention. This has been accomplished by making available to State and local 
health departments facilities and information which they could not practically 
supply themselves—such as developmental research, refresher training of em- 
ployees, and operational assistance in reducing both endemic and epidemic dis- 
ease. These services are supplied on a Nation-wide basis, but, because the center 
is headquartered in my State, I have had closer contact with it than have other 
State health commissioners and I am perhaps more familiar with its activities 
and the difficulties under which it labors than are many of my colleagues. Nev- 
ertheless, I am sure that they are as cognizant as I of the many benefits we 
have received since the center was established and that they feel as dependent 
as we do in Georgia on the special assistance which we know we are going to 
require from the Communicable Disease Center in the troubled times which lie 
ahead of us. 

The State and local health departments of the Nation are already feeling 
the pinch of defense manpower requirements. We are losing our younger, 
more active staff at the time when the reactivation of military establishments 
and war industrial projects are imposing new or enlarged health problems on 
us. We will be forced to use inexperienced personnel probably of lower pro- 
fessional levels than present standards require. To be useful, they will have 
to receive some sort of job training. Some of this may be done in schools of 
public health and in a few States which are able to maintain training centers 
of their own. But the bulk of it will probably be done in the future as it has 
been in recent years by the Communicable Disease Center, which has developed 
the personnel and material necessary for the presentation of rapid, intensive, 
practical courses of instruction in field and laboratory work. Presumably these 
facilities would have to be enlarged to meet the increasing load of training 
replacement and additional workers, but it would be cheaper and more effective 
to solve the problem this way than to develop or expand training facilities in 
48 States. This is especially true of laboratory-technician training which requires 
much expensive equipment. 

The manpower shortage could also be compensated for to some extent if 
more labor-saving procedures and equipment were introduced into public-health 
practices. This type of technologic and procedural research is the natural 
province of the Communicable Disease Center as a part of its normal program 
of improving the laboratory diagnosis of communicable diseases throughout 
the Nation. Some years ago the State and Provincial Laboratory Directors’ 
Association requested the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to 
evaluate State and local health laboratories in this respect to determine their 
shortcomings and to help correct them. This task was assigned to the Com- 
municable Disease Center where it was approached first by developing methodo- 
logic research to improve techniques, and secondly, by giving refresher courses 
to employed technicians so that they became familiar with the more modern 
methods evolved at the Communicable Disease Center and elsewhere. These 
laboratorians then returned to their own States and disseminated this knowledge 
to their coworkers. As a third step, an effort was made to maintain interest 
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and improved proficiency by means of an extension service through which 
unknown specimens are distributed at regular intervals to former Communicable 
Disease Center trainees for practice diagnosis. Following these three phases 
is the actual testing and grading of particular laboratory proficiencies, the results 
of which are published in such a manner that each laboratory recognizes its 
own score but is unable to identify the other participants who may have higher 
or lower ratings. The result of this comparative appraisal is that the labora- 
tories in the lower brackets strive to improve their records by correcting their 
deficiencies. As an exlaboratory director, I have watched this process with 
ereat interest. I believe it has exercised already a profound effect in elevating 
the quality of laboratory medicine in this country. I urge that these efforts 
be extended and intensified during this emergency for there is no other health 
organization equipped and staffed not only to improve laboratory diagnosis but 
to invent and test approaches to it which will save time and reduce manpower 
requirements. 

As State health officer, I am in charge of the State civil defense health and 
medical services. I read about the possibilities of biologic warfare which might 
eventuate if the present emergency proceeds to the stage of armed conflict. 
The manual, Health Services and Special Weapons Defense, issued by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, tells me that special training in the techniques 
of air sampling to detect disease-producing micro-organisms and to identify them 
rapidly will be made available to selected State and local health department 
personnel, Because some of the basic activities are going on in Georgia, I 
am aware that it is from the Communicable Disease Center that we will receive 
this training and that much of the research on which it is to be based will be 
carried out by the Communicable Disease Center in Georgia. But I am familiar 
enough with the present facilities of this organization to realize that neither 
the research nor the training should be undertaken on the premises now occupied, 
assuming that the actual agents of potential biologic warfare are to be 
employed, because of the grave risk of accidental infection both to laboratory 
employees and to the adjacent community. These premises are not fireproof, 
ratproof, or insect-proof. They are not constructed to confine air or sewage 
contamination by dangerous infective agents. I am genuinely anxious for the 
headquarters of the Communicable Disease Center to remain in Georgia; but if 
the proposed biologic warfare defense research and training are to be done 
there in their present quarters, I shall have to insist upon whatever physical 
alterations are necessary to prevent the possible spread of infection to surround- 
ing residents, These will be expensive—the more so because the buildings in 
which they must be made are temporary structures and have nearly outlived 
their intended usefulness. I think you will find that the health officers of other 
States would feel the same moral obligation to the people for whose health they 
are responsible. 

I understand that a building or group of buildings has been designed for 
Communicable Disease Center occupancy near Emory University—and that the 
plans for these laboratories incorporate all known safety devices and equipment 
to protect laboratory workers and persons living nearby from the risk of air-, 
water-, or vector-borne disease. It would be, in my considered judgment, a much 
wiser and economical investment to authorize the construction of this facility 
at once to provide the Nation with one more protective barrier against uncon- 
ventional warfare, After the shooting is over, you will have a physical plant 
remaining which will continue to hous physicians, denists, and engineers to 
carry on the peacetime battle against preventable disease. 

If I am correct in my understanding that it is within the province of the 
Senate Appropriations Committees to initiate an appropriation for this con- 
struction, I strongly urge that it do so and that it take the necessary steps to 
secure congressional approval of the project. 


STATEMENT BY R. E. Dyer, M. D., Director or RESEARCH, PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


Senator Chavez, members of the committee, it has been my privilege to come 
before this committee in the past as an officer of the Public Health Service 
testifying in behalf of appropriations for the National Institutes of Health. 
Last year I retired from Federal service and since then I have been associated 
with the medical center at Emory University as director of research. I come 
before you today, therefore, as a private citizen representing Emory, to put 
before you my considered opinion regarding the proposed construction of a 
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group of buildings to house the Communicable Disease Center near Atlanta, Ga. 

You are all familiar, I take it, with the fact that since its inception the head- 
quarters of this facility has been and is at present dispersed among many 
structures in three different cities in two States. Such a situation obviously 
interferes with efficient operation and year after year absorbs dollars which 
could be used productively in research. You know that Emory University pur- 
chased and donated to the United States Government a tract of land adjacent 
to its campus with the hope and expectation that the headquarters of the 
Communicable Disease Center would be built there in physical and functional 
association with our medical and hospital facilities. You have been told, I am 
sure, that the plans and specifications for this building project are all but 
completed by the General Services Administration and that construction could 
start tomorrow if funds were available. 

What you would like to know, I presume, is why it appears necessary for 
this building to be under way this year rather than next year, or 5 or 10 years 
hence. My own opinion is that, from the standpoint of the Nation’s security and 
welfare, it’s a great pity that the building wasn’t commenced 8 years ago sv 
that its facilities—which are sorely needed at present—might already be avail- 
able. 

The Communicable Disease Center assists State and local health services in 
many ways, but I believe that none of these contributions is more important 
than the improvements in diagnostie techniques and control procedures which 
result from the investigations it carries on in the field and in the laboraory, and 
it is of this latter that I desire to speak particularly. 

The scope and objectives of the laboratory activities of the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center are quite distinct from those of the National Institutes of Health. 
While the NIH has recognized no boundaries in medical research pertaining to 
the public health, it has traditionally concerned itself primarily—not exclu- 
sively—with the acquisition of fundamental, basic knowledge in the various 
specialties of medicine and biology which are related to healthful living. This 
has been sought always with the faith of the dedicated scientist that ultimately 
this new knowledge obtained would be useful even though its immediate applica- 
tion might not be apparent. The laboratories of the Communicable Disease 
Center, on the other hand, are restricted to investigations on certain com- 
municable or preventable diseases, and because their prime function is to help 
States control these diseases, the focus of the Communicable Disease Center is 
on the practical, applied aspects of research. They take as their starting point 
the principles, relationships, and mechanisms which are elucidated at the NIH 
or by other research agencies, and apply them to the diagnosis or the prevention 
of the diseases with which the Communicable Disease Center is concerned. 
From this fundamental information they develop new procedures or improve old 
ones which will refine or expedite the recognition of disease-producing agents, 
or assist in their destruction. If State or local health laboratories need assist- 
ance in solving technical problems, the Communicable Disease Center either 
sends specialists to work with the local personnel or these technicians are 
taken into the Communicable Disease Center laboratories for refresher training 
until they are able to cope with the problem situation. When epidemics occur 
which exceed the resources of State health facilities, the Communicable Disease 
Center sends specialists, including laboratorians, to assist in their reduction. 
The Surgeon General has aptly referred to the Communicable Disease Center 
as the shock troops of the Public Health Service, and this designation applies 
no less to the laboratory personnel than fo other members of its staff. 

Thus the States have come to depend upon the laboratory and other facilities 
of the Communicable Disease Center during normal times. We are now in the 
midst of a declared national emergency which shows no sign of slackening. 
With the loss of manpower to the Armed Forces, the pressure for quicker, more 
precise, more highly mechanized methods of laboratory procedure becomes 
critically acute. State laboratories are overburdened with routine diagnosis: 
they cannot spare the time and most of them are not staffed to undertake 
methodology research. To convert the NTH into a developmental laboratory 
would he the eqnivalent of shutting. off one of the principal sources of ne 
basie direction and inspiration for improved technology. The Communicable 
Disease Center laboratories, therefore, will doubtedless be called upon in increas 
ing measure to develop more efficient and labor-saving techniques. 

We all hope that the present emergency will resolve itself into something 
less than armed conflict, but if it does not, we must be prepared to meet 
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adequately as possible all issues which can be anticipated. Epidemic sickness 
has been the inevitable partner of war throughout history. To this naturally 
increased disease potential], modern warfare brings the new hazard of man-made 
biologic warfare. As the established adviser and helper of States in handling 
communicable disease problems, the Communicable Disease Center would have 
special responsibilities with regard to civilian protection against biologic war- 
fare which it should be prepared to meet. These preparations cannot be 
achieved overnight nor can they, in my opinion, be accomplished safely or 
efficiently in the present housing of this organization. 

They involve, first of all, the development of equipment capable of extracting 
disease-producing agents from measured quantities of air so that abnormal in- 
creases in their concentration may be noted. Secondly, these agents must be 
identified quickly enough so that civil defense authorities may be alerted con- 
verning their nature in time to obtain the drugs, biologicals, ete., necessary to 
reduce their effects. I don’t think much diffieulty will be experienced in devising 
the air-sampling apparatus, but the identification of bacteria and viruses in a 
matter of hours instead of days or weeks is, in my opinion, the most formidable 
challenge that has ever been made to diagnostic laboratory medicine. Intensive 
and unremitting research not only by the Communicable Disease Center but by 
the National Institutes of Health, the Environmental Health Center, and many 
vther microbiological laboratories of real competence will be required to solve 
these problems. I suspect that their ultimate solution will involve approaches 
and principles which have been hitherto unknown to conventional bacteriology 
and virology—but which will be as useful in peacetimes as in war. It follows 
that when these new techniques are perfected, the technicians who are to use 
them must be carefully retrained—-and the Communicable Disease Center is 
the logical training agency since it has been performing this function recularly 
and successfully in the past. 

Most of the laboratories of the center are located in temporary ward buildings 
of the Lawsen General (now Veterans’) Hospital, in Chamblee, Ga., made 
available with uncertain tenure by the Veterans’ Administration. These haye 
been costly to modify and maintain; they are totally inadequate for certain 
types of Communicable disease research. The main virus laboratory is located 
outside of Montgomery, Ala., in a frame structure together with certain portable 
buildings wholly unsuited for this exacting work. Accidental infections, be- 
lieved to be airborne, have already occurred among the technicians in Chamblee 
and Montgomery. Some of these have been serious enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion. Recently one of the buildings at the latter laboratory, together with all its 
contents, was destroyed by fire. I am told that it will cost some $20,000 to 
repair the structure and to replace the equipment which has been lost. But 
for the vigilance of the fire department on the adjoining Gunter Field, it seems 
almost certain that the other buildings would have perished as well and with 
them thousands of specimens stored in special refrigerators at very low tem- 
peratures. These had been collected at great expense in connection with exten- 
sive field studies in various parts of the country. Most of these specimens are 
irreplaceable, and their loss would set back by years expensive experiments now 
underway. Some 360 dogs and well over 150 monkeys—some of them inoculated 
With dangerous diseases—are maintained there. It would have been necessary 
to destroy these valuable animals for the safety of the community had the fiye 
not been extinguished before it reached the animal quarters. 

These incidents highlight the inadequate conditions under which Goverp- 
ment-supported research is being done. Communicable disease investigators 
and their technicians engage in their activities with the full acceptance of some 
hazard which is implicit in their work. But it has always seemed to me that 
their employers are morally obligated to keep at a reasonable minimum this 
caleulated risk to life, health, and the fulfillment of their scientific objectives 
by providing surroundings which are at least fireproof, which are as safe as 
they can be made, and which supply the physical means for accomplishing the 
work expected. 

I am informed that the proposed building is planned to contain every safety 
feature known for the protection of laboratorians and the surrounding popula- 
tion. It will accommodate elaborate and complicated researches on communi- 
cable disease in peacetime or in war. It will permit the development of safe 
handling techniques and the demonstration of these procedures and special 
equipment to key laboratory personnel from all over the United States. It will 
bring together field investigators, laboratory experts, disease-control personnel, 
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and the training specialists that make possible the Communicable Disease Center 
services to States. It is said that the economies of space consolidation will 
effect a saving of more than $500,000 annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot reiterate too vigorously my honest conviction that 
this construction is essential both for normal and emergency protection against 
communicable disease. If as a result of properly housing the Communicable 
Disease Center the Public Health Service is able to offer States and localities 
a fuller measure of protection against the hysterical pandemonium which would 
surely follow the first, full-scale biologic attack—to say nothing of the possible 
physical incapacitation—the cost of the building would have been abundantly 
compensated. If this Nation never experiences biologic warfare in any form, 
shape, or fashion, this investment in the control of certain communicable diseases 
will be amply repaid. I urge that this subcommittee give favorable considera- 
tion to the addition of the necessary construction estimate to the appropriation 
for the control of communicable diseases now being considered. 





LETTER ON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, February 17, 1951. 


Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: The Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, operate 
hospitals in Ohio, Michigan, Colorado, and New Mexico. While some of their 
hospitals are in rural areas, they predominantly serve urban populations and 
those near defense facilities. For example, the sisters operate a hospital in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; in Mount Clemens, Mich., adjacent to Selfridge Field; in 
Pueblo, Colo., where the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. receive 
all of their hospitalization; in Santa Fe, N. Mex., in the middle of the atomic 
energy development program of the Southwest. 

The Sisters of Charity have favored the principle of and tried to aid in the 
development of the hospital construction program authorized by the Hill-Burton 
Act, as amended. They believe that one of the greatest assets of this country 
is the health of its population, whether it be located in manufacturing areas 
or in farm areas. The Sisters of Charity believe that the Hill-Burton legisla- 
tion is sound and that it was a grave mistake on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget to classify during the fall of 1950 Hill-Burton Act hospital facilities 
as nondefense items. You undoubtedly know that, pursuant to this classifica- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget allowed the Public Health Service to use only 
$75 million of the $150 million which was authorized and appropriated by Con- 
gress for the current fiscal year. During the closing days of the Eighty-first 
Congress the Congress partially recognized this error by restoring to the Public 
Health Service appropriation $10 million of the money thus held up. 

Increased hospital construction is essential to the well-being and continuing 
good health of the population of this country. The Sisters of Charity are 
advised that it is conservatively estimated that there is a shortage of some 
800,000 hospital beds in the United States today. So long as this shortage 
continues to exist, the health and well-being of the population is threatened, 
and so long as the Nation’s health is threatened, then so long is the national 
defense of the United States in danger. It is clear that expenditures to lessen 
this shortage of hospital beds are expenditures in the interest of the national 
defense. 

In view of these factors, the Sisters of Charity believe strongly that the Appro- 
priations Committees and the Congress should now restore to the Public Health 
Service the $65 million which last year was authorized and appropriated but 
which is held up by the Bureau of the Budget and cannot be spent by the Public 
Health Service. We believe that hospital facilities, and Hill-Burton Act funds 
expended for such facilities, should be classified as defense items and that all of 
the expenditures authorized and appropriated by the Highty-first Congress for 
hospital construction should be restored specifically by this Congress. 

The Sisters of Charity know that the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 au- 
thorizes loans for nonprofit hospital construction by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. We urge that appropriations for any such loans for hospital.con- 
struction by the RFC for civil-defense purposes be related, as closely as possible, 
to the Hill-Burton program. To do otherwise would be to cast aside the exhaus- 
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tive and continuing studies made by the Public Health Service during the past 
5 years since the passage of the Hill-Burton Act. To do otherwise would be to 
disregard the judgment of the experts in this field who have studied it during 
these years, and this, in our opinion, would be most unwise. 

It is recognized that during this period of national emergency the construction 
of hospitals must be tied, in part, to the critical areas which will be set up pur- 
suant to the Civil Defense Act. We recognize that in doing this some of the peace- 
time plans which were made pursuant to the Hill-Burton Act must be in part 
disregarded. But we regard as sound the basic studies of hospital need which 
have been made pursuant to the HWil!-Burton Act, and we believe sincerely that 
any appropriation for hospital construction which is not in some way related to 
the Hill-Burton Act may be partially or wholly wasted. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record in any committee or 
subcommittee hearings on the Public Health Service appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SISTER Evise, Treasurer General. 


STATEMENT ON DENTAL HEALTH 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. RALPH Hogps, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, CATAULA, GA. 


In reviewing the actions of the Congress on matters relating to the health of 
children, House Report No, 322, Department of Labor, Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent offices appropriation bill, 1952, submitted by Mr. Fogarty, 
from the Committee on Appropriations, has come to our attention. According to 
this report (p. 16), the committee cut $250,000 from the item $460,000 set up to 
continue operation of mobile units demonstrating the application of sodium 
fluoride to the teeth of children. Although the committee recognized the need, 
the effectiveness, and benefits of this program, it stated that “in view of the 
paramount need for retrenchment the committee feels that some further reduction 
can be made in this activity.” 

We, here in Georgia, are firmly convinced that this type of retrenchment is false 
economy. Dental defects constituted one of the major causes of rejection of 
inductees during the early days of World War II. As a direct result, virtually 
all standards for dental health were eliminated, and one-third of our dentists 
were inducted into the armed services to care for the dental needs. This meant 
that during the war years we lived through a grave shortage of dental services 
here in Georgia. 

In spite of this great effort to supply our Armed Forces of World War II with 
adequate dental care, almost $40,000,000 is now being expended annually by the 
Federal Government for contract dental services for veterans. We certainly do 
not wish to imply that the Armed Forces and today’s veterans do not deserve the 
best we can provide. We merely cite these figures to emphasize the fact that the 
treatment of dental diseases is far more expensive in the long run than prevention. 

The application of fluoride solutions directly to the teeth of children reduces 
tooth decay by 40 percent. The purpose of the topical fluoride demonstration 
program is to stimulate interest in this preventive measure and to encourage 
communities to provide the service for children. Thus far it has been effective 
in stimulating interest in the State of Georgia but one of our greatest obstacles 
to the establishment of community programs has been the lack of dental hygien- 
ists. Although the number of schools in the country for training dental hygien- 
ists has almost doubled since the program started we do not yet have a dental 
hygienist training school in Georgia. Now that we have the interest we are 
very anxious to maintain it at a high level until more tangible results have been 
brought about. These results would include not only interest in establishing 
community topical fluoride programs but specific steps toward the establishment 
of a dental hygienist training school in the State. 

If the cut proposed by the House is confirmed by the Senate, we understand 
that only one demonstration unit will be available for the six States in Federal 
Security Agency Region VI, which has its headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. It is 
obvious to us here that this will mean a marked reduction in the service available 
to the State of Georgia. Furthermore, the reduction will seriously endanger 
the interest already created and probably will be interpreted as a withdrawal of 
Congressional approval as well as support. 
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The House reduced by over 50 percent the amount of money requested to support 
this highly important program for our children’s benefit. We strongly urge that 
the full amount ($460,000) be appropriated. This small investment in the 
prevention of tooth decay will bring manyfold returns in savings through reduced 
dental care bills and improved dental health of our children. 





COMMUNICATION ON COST OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 5, D. C., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHAveEZ: Attached I am sending you a clipping from the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 13, in which Mr. Plumb reports on an inquiry 
made of medical schools regarding grants received for research. 

Scientific researchers in the medical field have been miraculously successful 
in the last decade or two, and the possibilities of discovering the cause of cancer, 
poliomyelitis, ete., are so engaging that every medical school is doing its utmost 
to have a share in the work. Grants of funds are sought from private as well 
as public sources. Unfortunately, funds given for research are usually directed 
to certain specifie fields, and do not make adequate provision for the overhead 
expenses that may be involved in conducting the research. 

In this survey reported by the New York Times, quotations are taken from 
the deans of some of the schools carrying the heaviest research programs. One 
dean volunteered that “some schools are actually impoverished because they have 
a large number of grants.” 

It seemed to me that the members of your committee would find this report in- 
formative and for that reason I am submitting it to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Jos. S. LAWRENCE, M. D., 
Director, Washington Office. 


Curbs ON Mepicat RESEARCH IN FuND GRANTS IRK SCIENTISTS 
(By Robert K. Plumb) 


Some of the Nation's most productive medical scientists, and group of leading 
medical administrators familiar with research, have said, in reply to questions 
from the New York Times, that they are uneasy about the nature of the financial 
support they now have, 

These misgivings are based on a fear that the long-term purposes of medical 
science—the mastery of human ailments—may be distorted by well-meant but 
unfortunate plans to stimulate the advance of the science by setting up projects 
to work toward foreseeable ends. 

There is no complaint about the amount of money offered to institutions in the 
name of research, if research is considered apart from other activities. The 
amounts actually spent on research in medical schools alone have increased at 
least 400 percent since 1941. But this boom has had its drawbacks, it was pointed 
out to the Times. 

MERE MONEY NOT ENOUGII 


Many fear the public has been sold the idea that it is necessary merely to spend 
more money to get more medical miracles. This is referred to as the magic- 
wand theory of medical advance. Most of the new money for research has come 
from the public through taxes or gifts. The magic-wand theory, in the appeal for 
funds, promises a usable result and in a pretty short time, too. Significant 
advances are not apt to come that way; the result, many asked by the Times have 
warned, may be that basic investigations are neglected in the scramble for ex- 
ploitable scientific results. 

Meanwhile, medical schools and teaching hospitals are, for practical purposes, 
the only places where clinical material is available for research. And medical 
schools are in desperate financial condition, being the most expensive functions 
in the hard-pressed university system. All coneerned with medicine and re- 
search agree the medical schools need more money. Even the American Medical 
Association and the Federal Security Agency see eye to eye here, though they 
disagree as to what should be done. The 10-year boom in research has cost the 
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medical schools more money than was supplied to them by those who wanted 
their own research projects undertaken, and paradoxically, the financial plight 
of medical schools has been aggravated by the gusher of cash earmarked for 
research. 

The first drawback, therefore, is a problem that long has been of concern to 
scientists. The distinction between applied and basic research is a subtle one to 
the layman. Researchers have usually found it easy to interest a wealthy in- 
dividual in a good-sounding idea, in the past. Now, taxes have changed the situa- 
tion: the researcher must get his support from the public, through taxes and 
gifts, or from an endowment, or an industrial concern. 

Basic or fundamental research usually is not predicated on an idea that sounds 
good; it ordinarily cannot be expressed in an idea at all. This type of science, 
those who have experienced it assert, must be something like painting or com- 
posing. It must be motivated by a personal desire to extend the area of human 
knowledge. It cannot be directed or fabricated at will. Basic research may go 
along for decades without ever accomplishing anything. Then, if the findings 
happen to fit together, a giant stride is the result. 

The introduction of the germ theory of disease in the last century is one such 
example in medical science. Another, 22 years ago, might be the discovery of 
penicillin. ‘Two years ago, a demonstration of the role of the adrenal cortical 
hermones in health and disease was a giant stride accomplished by fundamental 
work. 

Studies that can, by chance, lead to such results, cannot be planned in detail 
in advance, researchers say. Applied work is essential to the success of a striking 
idea, of course. And everyone cannot be a Nobel prize winner, 


DANGERS IN FAVORITISM SEEN 


The fear expressed by many who replied to the Times inquiry is that medical 
science may suffer from an excess of planning in which the best-sounding ideas 
are supported generously and the studies that do not immediately sound so prom- 
ising are dropped. If the public is to support research, these scientists say, the 
true significance of basie and applied studies must be made clear. 

That there has been a tendency in the opposite direction is justified, accord- 
ing to some replies, in the effort to raise more money for more research, The 
emotionalism, and the public response, is increased when the appeal is for cancer, 
poliomyelitis, heart disease or some other specific goal the public can comprehend. 
It is impossible to get wide support for basic studies, these men say, if they must 
appeal to the public. 

The second draw-back, that the financial situation of the Nation’s medical 
schools, has been aggravated by the research boom, is based on the observation 
that research projects cost medical schools more than fund suppliers usually 
provide. 

That is, it costs just to keep a medical research institution open. Janitors 
and paper workers must be paid. Soap and towels, as well as radioactive carbon. 
must be purchased. And these routine but essential costs, which are not ¢lamor- 
ous enough for public attention, are infrequently acknowledged by fund suppliers, 
medical-school administrators said, 


SCHOOL FINANCING IMPORTANT 


It was not the intention of the Times’ inquiry to consider medical school 
finances, but most respondents stressed the importance of this question in their 
discussions of research financing. Research, after all, is a small part of the 
function of a university medical school. But it is important in engendering an 
alert and questioning atmosphere favorable to the training of doctors, researchers, 
and instructors, 

Financial support for medical research, aside from that which comes through 
institutionally controlled endowments, is provided principally by private foun 
dations, by public fund-raising organizations, and by the Government. 

Federal funds, and their effect on. medical research, have been reviews 
thoroughly in a study recently completed for the Public Health Service by 
committee headed by Dr. Lowell J. Reed, of the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

A statement on Federal research support was prepared for the Times by 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., director of the National Institutes of Health. The Public 
Health Service, according to Dr. Sebrell, now finances about 25 percent of al! 
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research in medical schools. In 1948, for research, the schools spent $14,000,000 
from all sources. In 1941 it was $4,000,000. Other Federal support from 
research comes from other agencies. Altogether, according to the Reed report, 
the Government pays for half of all medical school research. 


SCHOOL’S DIFFICULTIES RECOGNIZED 


Under Federal law, research grants from the Public Health Service may 
include an 8-percent portion allowed for institutional overhead. That this does 
not actually cover the overhead in a medical school is recognized by the agency. 
Also, the difficulties in financing basic research through the use of grants de- 
signed for a rather specific purpose, as, according to law they must be, are 
recognized, 

The Reed report, which was widely commended by medical school adminis- 
trators replying to this inquiry, says: 

“No matter what problems confront research in medical schools, they fade 
in the presence of the acute and dangerous general financial stringency faced 
by the schools.” 

Dr. Sebrell said, “If the general financial base of the medical schools were more 
adequate, many of the problems now attributable to the nature of support for 
research would disappear or decline sharply in significance.” 

Privately endowed foundations, according to Dr. Alan Gregg, director for the 
medical sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, have a special purpose as path- 
finders in the finance of research. He commented: 

“It is probably sensible for those foundations whose officers and trustees would 
like to have the financing of some remarkable discovery to their prompt and 
widely accepted credit to reflect upon the advantages of not being in too much 
of a hurry or too avid for justification of their responsibilities. * * * Ihave 
personally felt that, if the laymen on our funds, foundations, and allocations 
committees could learn more about the characters of good scientists and the 
nature of the lives they lead, the terms laid down for various projects would be 
a great deal more intelligently formulated.” 

Following are a few excerpts from some of the 73 statements received by the 
Times. No one of these individuals expressed exactly the climate of opinion 
summarized above, and there were some vigorous denials of specific points that 
nevertheless seemed to be repeated by many. All were asked the same questions, 
which were conceived in an effort to lead into a general statement of individual 
opinion about research financing as it actually works today. 

The statements were requested from medical-school deans and productive 
scientists (not mutually exclusive groups) and from a few other individuals, 106 
in all. Some asked that their names not be used. 

Dr. Vernon W. Lippard, dean of the Department of Medicine, University of 
Virginia: 

“There is an unfortunate tendency on the part of both governmental and private 
agencies to make funds available for research in restricted areas. As a result, 
investigators are often required to channel their work into areas where support 
can be obtained rather than where they have the most fertile ideas * * * the 
quality of medical research will, in the long run, be dependent upon the quality 
Experimental biology : 

Dr. Hudson Hoagland, executive director, the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental iology: 

“To summarize my own reactions to the situation, we have not found our basic 
problems to be restricted by the present form of distributing funds. I do believe, 
however, that there are important aspects of science which are hard to support 
because they cannot be related to the medical sciences viewed broadly, and it is in 
these fields that very important contributions which should not be overlooked 
may arise.” 

Dr. G. H. Whipple, dean, the University of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry : 

Funds are frequently designated by an organization or a donor for some partic- 
ular disease like cancer, infantile paralysis, and so on. Medica! schools should 
resist the tendency to take this money unless they have an investigator who is 
boiling with enthusiasm to work in these fields. * * * One fault that is 
beginning to emerge is the grant without any assignment of funds for overhead 
to include heat, light, space, technical service, and so on. Some schools are 
actually impoverished because they have a large number of grants. * * *” 
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Dr. Alan M. Chesney, dean, the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine: 

“It is my judgment that in the long run progress in the study of man as a living 
organism will be most rapidly achieved if we make unrestricted financial support 
available to the medical schools of the country in fullest measure. Short-term 
grants for restricted purposes or limited objectives will not achieve the same 
result.” 

Dr. James M. Faulkner, dean, Boston University School of Medicine: 

“On the whole, the benefit derived from these new sources of income for re- 
search has been incalculable, both from the point of view of the results of the 
research itself and the training and education it has given to many scientific 
workers. The total benefit derived from these grants has, in my opinion, far out- 
weighed the disadvantages of some of the techniques in their applications.” 

Dr. Currier McEwen, dean, New York University College of Medicine: 

“Much of the research—perhaps two-thirds—in medical schools and research 
institutes is being supported by short-term grants-in-aid from specifiically 
defined projects. * * * It is doubtful if these agencies can, in the present 
stage of social thinking, do anything else than operate on a project basis. * * * 
after all, it is the responsibility of institutions not to permit their academic 
integrity to be diverted by grant bait. * * * by and large, institutions match 
grants more than dollar for dollar in providing facilities, services and the con- 
sulting service of senior faculty members to projects. * * * this is another 
item in the unpaid overhead which agencies owe to the academic world.” 

Dr. A, C. Furstenberg, dean, University of Michigan Medical School: 

“* * * funds obtained in the name of research by direct appeal to the 
general public also [should be] consolidated and administered under a Nation- 
wide plan similar to those employed by the National Research Council and the 
United States Public Health Service.” 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean, Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons: 

“Since we undertake no research activities except those which we do by 
election, the grants-in-aid have been of enormous value in carrying on our 
research activities and contributing directly or indirectly to the strengthening 
of our entire program * * * everyone is in agreement that some device 
ought to be worked out for permitting forward financing on a more satisfactory 
basis, especially for key personnel who, after all, are the nucleus of any research 
planning.” 

Dr. H. J. Miller, Department of zoology, Indiana University : 

“* * * Tam strongly of the opinion that the method at present so prevalent 
of granting research money for special projects (as for the study of individual 
diseases) does restrict the range of inquiry unduly and does divert talented 
workers unduly from basic to popular fields.” 

Dr. Carl A. Moyer, dean, Southwestern Medical School, University of Texas: 

“I think there is little doubt that the practical aspects of research are over- 
emphasized and that this emphasis will grow as the pressure needs to be increased 
to obtain funds * * * it would be distinctly better that all of these fun- 
raising organizations be joined and that their support go for long-term research 
projects of basic nature in the fields of biology, chemistry, physics.” 


GRANTS TO STATES, MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 15, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a letter from the commissioner of public 
health, Massachusetts. You will note that he raises certain points in connection 
with appropriations for maternal- and child-health services, particularly insofar 
as the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is concerned. 

It will be very much appreciated if your committee would incorporate Dr. 
Getting’s letter as part of the record of hearings ou appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

With kind regards. 

Very sincerely yours, HirNnry Canor Longe, Jr., 
United States Senator. 
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CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, March 12, 1961. 
Senator Henry CaAsBor Lopas, Jr., 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR LopGe: The 1952 budget of the Children’s Bureau, in the 
lederal Security Agency, under the direction of Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, will 
soon come up for consideration. At this time I wish to call to your attention 
that the proposed budget as submitted by the President to Congress calls for 
a lowered appropriation by $79,500 for “Maternal- and child-health services,” 
provided under title V of the Social Security Act, as amended. This is in spite 
of the fact that the authorizations provided for in the amendments will have 
considerable increases in this amount. 

The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act allowed total appropriations 
of $16,500,000 for “Maternal- and child-health services”; $15,000 for “Crippled- 
children’s services and $10,000,000 for “Child-welfare services,” a total of $41,- 
0,000. The 1951 appropriations were $13,200,000 for “Maternal and child- 
health services”; $9,975,000 for “Crippled-children’s services,” and $7,075,000 
for “Child-welfare services,” a total of $30,250,000. The President’s message 
ealled for $13,120,500 for “Maternal- and child-health services” : $11,927,700 for 
“Crippled-children’s services,” and $7,951,800 for “Child-welfare services,” making 
» total of $83,000,000, 

The President’s recommendation also included several new positions for the 
Children’s Bureau, one of which would be to provide a regional medical director 
for the New England States. The New England Regional Office of the Federal 
Security Agency has its headquarters in Boston. The Public Health Service 
and other units of the Federal Security Agency all have their regional offices 
here except the Children’s Bureau, which continues to work out of New York. 
This makes it very difficult for us to obtain professional consultative advice 
from the Children’s Bureau. 

1 am calling this matter to your attention to see if you can obtain an increase 
for “Maternal- and child-health services’ and “Crippled-children’s services” 
more in line with authorized ceilings. These additions are needed if we are to 
carry on the same basic services which we have in the past due to the increased 
cost of hospitalization, labor, and supplies. Anything you can do to assure us 
of these ceilings and of a regional medical director in Boston would be of service 
to all the people in the Commonwealth. 

Sincerely yours, 


Vuiapo A. Gerrine, Commissioner. 


UnirtTep Sratres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
March 21, 1951. 
Hon. KeNNeErH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: From Dr. Marion Hotopp, director, division of maternal and 
child health, department of public health, Santa Fe, N. Mex., I have received the 
attached copy of letter, deploring any reduction in appropriations for “Maternal- 
and-child-health programs.” 

Dr. Hotopp’s letter is transmitted to you for the consideration of your com- 
mittee, and I am sure it will be given your-earnest attention and study. 

Sincerely yours, 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Strate or New Mexico, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuspLic HEALTH, 
Santa Fe, March 16, 1951, 
The Hon. Criinron P. ANDERSON, 
United States Se nate, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: It has come to our attention that the United States Children’s 
Bureau Budget for health services as presented in the President's budget is 
drastically cut below the appropriation permitted by the Social Security Act. 
This cut would reduce the allotment to New Mexico to a little over $90,000. Our 
present allotment is $152,000, plus $30,000 for our demonstration project. 
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This additional $30,000 will probably be withdrawn after the present fiscal 
year. This in itself would have been a severe hardship, as a demonstration is 
one of the requirements of the act and money which has been used for our present 
“Maternal-and-child-health” program will have to be diverted to this purpose. 

Even if the local health-services bill should pass, important as that is, and all 
of the Children’s Bureau money now allocated to local services were withdrawn, 
this amount would cover less than a fourth of the peoposed cut. 

Although we have always worked with very limited funds, there has been cou 
siderable progress in the reduction of maternal and infant mortality ; but, par- 
ticularly in infant mortality, we still have a long way to go. If our “Maternal- 
and-child-health” program must now be cut drastically, as will be necessary if 
the President’s proposed budget figure for Children’s Bureau health funds is 
approved by Congress, we will lose many of the gains we have made. 

The funds allocated to the State maternal and child-health division have 
never been sufficient to provide even a good basic ‘““Maternal-and-child-health” 
program. The proposed cut will reduce the program to a woefully inadequate 
status. 

If only from the point of view of defense, it would seem very shortsighted to 
reduce our future manpower by attacking the present health program of our 
children. 

Will you please give this very serious situation your careful consideration 
and do what you can to at least preserve the present very inadequate appropria- 
tion for “Maternal and child health.” 

Sincerely, 
Marion Horopp, M. D., 
Director, Division of Maternal and Child Health. 


STATEMENT ON LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


There are three instances in the pending appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Federal Security Agency to which I hope your committee 
will take exception. The first has to do with the Jensen amendment as it applies 
to both the FSA and the Department; the second is related to what is threatened 
to the Children’s Bureau in the FSA, and the third is concerned with promotion 
and development of labor standards. 

We are aware that the Comptroller General of the United States has been 
given the credit for joint authorship of the Jensen amendment, which is similar 
in purport to the one which the Senate declined to agree to last year. But 
the Comptroller General is not in position to state the case for economy in 
these agencies as we see it. 

kor example, the Jensen amendment would constitute a broadside aimed 
directly at the orderly enforcement of many labor contracts whose wage- 
escalator provisions are hinged directly upon the findings of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. There are more than 1,250,000 working men and women who 
operate under such contracts. 

I believe that those Members of Congress who have given sufficient study 
to the subject of cost-of-living index understand and agree that the index has 
become a vitally important factor in contracts between labor and management. 
Further, that it is becoming increasingly important to our whole economy and 
nvolves millions of organized employees who have contracts where wages are 
determined by the cost-of-living index. The same index affects millions of 
others not having contracts at this time. Likewise, it should be stated that 
any formula employed or system used by a Government department should be 
the best possible and the most accurate available, to the end that it should be 
understandable by the public to such extent as to merit, receive, and hold 
confidence and respect to which a pronouncement made by a United States 
Government department is entitled. 

In addition, there is the work on arbitration clauses, safety provisions, em- 
ployment stabilization, vacations and holidays, union security, union-manage- 
ment cooperation, and premium pay for night shifts fhe loss of any of these 


programs would constitute a serious loss both to unions and employers. 
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The Comptroller General is hardly the one to lend aid and comfort to the 
idea of anyone who believes in this brand of governmental economy. There 
is present today Mrs. Mary H. Ward, representing the Workers of Wake, Guam, 
and Cavite, who will give some details of how the Jensen-Comptroller General 
rider will adversely affect these victims of Japanese abuses in World War II. 
These lingering survivors of brutalities are in a life-and-death struggle for 
existence of a sort. I am convinced that the deaths of many of these victims 
will be traceable to the provisions of the Jensen rider if the Senate permits its 
adoption. But Mrs. Ward is better prepared to state the case. Incidentally, 
she is serving those unfortunates without any remuneration and deserves a 
great deal of thanks and commendation for her missions of mercy. 

Mrs. Ward will explain how the failure to put into force the rehabilitation 
program under the act of 1949 (Public Law 357) already has proved costly to 
all concerned, including the Government. The Jensen amendment will be 
ample guaranty that that act will never be administered. 

So far as the Employees’ Compensation Bureau of the Department of Labor 
is concerned, I fear the Jensen rider can lead to the hastening of some deaths. 

Details of this statement, of course, the Comptroller General and Representa- 
tive Jensen would not be expected to understand because they involve internal 
operations. The Bureau of Employees Compensation, in order to recognize dis- 
ability claims, first issues authorization before medical attention and hospitali- 
zation can be obtained. This is one of the lowest-paid Bureaus in all Govern- 
ment, thus inviting a high rate of turn-over among personnel. The Jensen 
amendment does not differentiate between professional and the supporting per- 
sonnel, so that almost anything can happen—or fail to happen—once the agency 
arrives at its allowable 25 percent turn-over under the Jensen rider, and then 
has to stop functioning or slow down to a creeping pace because of this rider. 

The Comptroller General has told the Congress how well he can operate in 
his new building with fewer personnel. It can be explained that the General 
Accounting Office for so many years was so far behind in its methods and 
procedures that now that progress has finally overtaken that agency it is easily 
understood when he tells how much he can do with reduced personnel. But 
other branches of Government, which years ago modernized their methods, do 
not have that same margin of safety in which they can tighten up and still do 
the job. Here again the Comptroller General has failed to allow for lost 
administrative motion already minimized in agencies other than his own. 

There was a time when the GAO spent much time on every travel voucher, 
for example, and generally some fault could be found with almost every piece 
of paper submitted for examination. But the Comptroller General has found 
ways of moving the paper work. Progress has overtaken the agency. 

I suggest to this subcommittee that there is not the least scientific element in 
the Jensen rider. To adopt it would be to use slaughterhouse tactics to the 
delicate machinery of administrative government, especially following the 
House’s already deep cut in the Labor-Federal Security Agency appropriation. 

As for the Children’s Bureau of the FSA, I want to explain what will happen 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Minnesota, New Mexico, and West Virginia, as examples, 
if the results of the House action are permitted to stand. 

After the Bureau of the Budget had reduced the authorized grants to this 
Bureau from $41,500,000 to $33,000,000, the House then further cut the amount 
to $80,000,000. The crying of babies and small children in the present-day wilder- 
ness seemingly hasn’t been sufficient to attract the friendly and sympathetic 
attention of strong men, and so the grants were reduced drastically by 
$11.500,000. 

From the director of vocational education, Department of Education, State 
of Alabama, comes this word: 

“The needs for services other than physical restoration to the handicapped 
child are great. We recognize that the program of service to crippled children 
should include not only physical correction but social and educational adjustment, 
as well as continuing the program of rehabilitation. 

“With our present register of more than 13,000 children and recently amended 
law to take care of children with defects in vision and hearing as well as 
epilepsy, there is a tremendous responsibility on the administrative agency for 
which we do not have anything like adequate funds.” 

The medical director of the Crippled Children’s Division, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Arkansas, reports that 500 handicapped children still 
stand in need of a State-wide cerebral-palsy program. He further says there 
is urgent need for more funds to assist in the care of poliomyelitis victims, with 
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an anticipated new load of 300 to 400 cases in 1950 added to the approximate 
1,000 cases brought over from 1949. And in Arkansas, he says, little or nothing 
new is being done for epilepsy, though it is estimated that 50 such children need 
immediate attention. Due to lack of funds, some 120 cerebral-palsy children 
who formerly were in-patients in 1948 are being denied needed treatment. Some 
35 rheumatic-fever cases have been sent home to struggle along instead of 
receiving hospital attention. 

These are some of the situations which will be made worse not only because 
of the first cuts in the House but, additionally, because the Jensen rider would 
further hobble the administrative and advisory services which the Children’s 
Bureau is charged with performing. 

In Minnesota, the State works with the Children’s Bureau, conducting an 
orderly and constructive program on consultative services in public health and 
school nursing, teacher training in maternal and child health and nutrition. 
In World War II, there was the “Emergency maternity and infant care” pro- 
gram and, presumably, the same program is planned for resumption now in 
this war. 

In New Mexico, Geraldine M. Beery, supervisor, crippled-children’s service, 
department of public welfare, explains that “with additional funds from Federal 
sources the State program would be in a position to increase their services 
enormously.” She lists the need which lies in the areas of rheumatic fever, 
heart disease, hearing defects, convulsive seizures, other nervous disorders, 
speech pathology, nutritional deficiencies, dental care, emotional disorders, and 
other chronic conditions relating to children. 

As for West Virginia, a report by the American Academy of Pediatrics reports 
that children receive less medical, dental, and hospital care than did children 
in many other States. This State reported 2,153 crippled children under care 
in a single year, of whom 2,007 attended crippled-children’s clinics at some time 
during the year. Last year, the State indicated it needed $230,000 additional 
funds in order to meet the increased cost of hospital care and to expand services 
for children suffering from cerebral palsy. 

The House Appropriations Committee’s argument for the drastic cut in these 
children’s programs is that there has been an average of 3 million dollars 
carried over each year which the States have not spent. When I asked the 
Children’s Bureau for an explanation of these balances, I was informed that 
each year there will be a few States which had balances in one of their three pro- 
grams for one reason or another, but that the majority of the States used all 
the funds they received and had said they could match larger grants, if they 
were available. I discovered that under the law the balances in one State 
can’t be turned over to another State, and that, if this lump-sum appropriation 
is cut, each State and each of the programs will receive a cut. 

The American Federation of Labor does not believe in penalizing the children in 
most States of the Union just because a few States cannot match all of these 
increased Federal grants. It does not believe that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee intended to do so either. Unless this action is corrected, however, some 
States will have to close the clinics for crippled children which they have just 
reopened. Other States will find it necessary to postpone again any attack 
upon serious chronic social problems such as juvenile delinquency, finding 
proper foster homes for dependent children who have to be cared for away from 
home. Other States will find it necessary to give up their specialized programs 
which save the lives of pregnant women and babies who are born prematurely. 

I cannot believe that the House committee intended its action to result in 
reduction of the services which these State programs make available to mothers 
and children. 

The House committee has also reduced the funds for the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Children’s Bureau. The American Federation of Labor has always 
urged that the work of this Bureau be expanded to enable it to do an effective 
job. 

This means the employment of adequate numbers of people in each regional 
office to work with State authorities, enough money so that they can travel 
to the States and localities in their regions when they are needed to help with 
medical, social, and administrative problems in the development of specialized 
programs for children and young people. More, not fewer, experienced people are 
needed, to investigate conditions under which children and youth live and work, 
to do research on many aspects of the growth of children. 

The American Federation of Labor has always supported the work of the 
Children’s Bureau because it believes in investing in the care of children, one 
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of the Nation's most important assets. Now, more than ever, we must not 
fail to maintain children’s services. We must, on the contrary, expand them 
as rapidly as possible if we as a Nation are to produce and rear children, who 
a few years hence will'be the adults our Nation depends upon for maintenance 
and strengthening of real democracy at home and abroad. 

We further maintain that the Jensen rider will provide a great deal of 
destruction to the programs to assist the future generations of this Nation. 

Of the four Bureaus in the Social Security Administration, the Children’s 
Bureau is the only Bureau for which the committee recommended for 1952 a 
lesser amount for salaries and expenses than in the appropriation for 1951. 
This was in spite of the fact that under the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act there was an increase of 50 percent in grants for 1950, (Estimates 
for grants for 1952 in the President’s budget as compared with appropriations 
for grants in 1950.) 

Effect of increase of childbirths 

In the hearings before the House committee, it was estimated that the same 
quantity of services provided by the grant funds for maternal and child wel- 
fare in 1947 ($22,900,000) would actually cost in 1952 approximately $33,000,000. 
In other words, increased costs between 1947 and 1952 in giving services have 
absorbed all of the increases in grant funds which the Congress has made 
available through the estimates in the President's budget. 

The figures also show that not only have costs been rising but there has been 
an increase of 16 percent in child population. Thus, if the same proportion 
of children are to be served in 1952 as were served by the programs in 1947 
in the States, a total amount of about $38,000,000 would be required. 

The average daily hospital cost in 1946 was approximately $9, whereas, at 
the present time it would be approximately $16 a day. 

The effect of this increased cost on services to crippled children is great, in 
view of the fact that it is one of the most expensive items of cost in the crippled 
children’s program. 

Example of increased use of service 

In 1949, 168,000 women received medical care in clinics, an inerease of 11 
percent over the number of 1947. In 1949, 295,000 infants were cared for in baby 
clinics, an increase of 20 percent over 1947. 

The Jensen amendment, restricting the filling of vacancies, will work particular 
hardship on this Bureau’s small and highly specialized staff for two reasons : 


(1) When vacancies occur among their specialized professional staff 
(for example, nurses who have trained in nursing services to children), they 
need and take time to replace that specialist with another of similar com- 
petence and Nation-wide experience. 

(2) The Bureau usually has only one specialist in any one field of chil- 
dren’s work (one consultant on institutional care for children). Therefore, 
if the Bureau is stopped from filling vacancies as they occur, the effect will 
be to eliminate parts of its program for children. 


In 1934, during the year preceding the adoption of cooperative effort between 
the Children’s Bureau and the State health and welfare authorities, the national 
infant mortality rate was 60.1 percent. In 1948 it had dropped to a mere 32 
percent, a decline of almost 50 percent. And in 1934, at a time when the maternal 
health program had not been inaugurated, the maternal mortality rate among 
mothers was 59.3 percent. By 1948 it had fallen to 11.7 percent. 

I think it can be honestly stated that these programs therefore are programs 
of life or death. 


Promotion and development of labor standards 

The $44,000 cut made by the House committee represents approximately 45 
percent of the Bureau’s funds for the Division of Legislative Standards and 
State Services, directed by Miss Beatrice McConnell, and will practically wipe 
out the Bureau of Labor Standards’ activities in advising and working with 
the States on problems affecting the relationship of work standards to de- 
fense production. It will also prevent this Bureau from functioning as it does 
now as a center for developing, in cooperation with the States and defense 
agencies, guides and standards for good working conditions. This curtailment 
of activities would come at a time when the Bureau’s services in both these 
fields are being increasingly demanded because of the mobilization of produc- 
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tion for defense purposes, and when there is increased need for leadership to 
State labor departments. Experience in World War II showed the direct rela- 
tionship between sound working conditions and employee morale and the pro- 
ductivity of workers. It demonstrated, for example, that excessively long hours 
over prolonged periods caused much waste in the form of spoilage, absenteeism, 
and inefficient work performance. 

The Bureau’s advisory and technical service is completely linked to the work 
of State labor departments and in any particular year reflects the uppermost 
needs and pressing problems confronting these State agencies. At the present 
time these problems are more and more becoming directly related to defense 
mobilization. 

The Bureau is the responsible agency in the Federal Government that develops 
policy on labor standards. At present the Bureau is taking leadership in the 
formulation of a policy on hours of work for maximum production, a recom- 
mended policy for overtime pay, and a stand-by policy for relaxation of hours- 
of-work limitations in case of extreme emergency, for approval by defense and 
manpower agencies, so that we may have a common national approach. It is 
essential that we have a uniform national policy on these labor matters to guide 
the State labor departments and employers and labor in their defense activities. 
To this job the Bureau brings long experience and intimate knowledge of State 
labor law and administration which is not elsewhere available in the Federal 
Government. To do its work effectively, however, it must keep currently in- 
formed, through a technical staff, of what the States are doing and the nature 
of their problems. This function will be practically wiped out. 

It is important that labor problems related to defense should be handled by 
existing State labor departments, guided by recommended national policies, and 
that State labor departments should not be bypassed by newly created “little 
labor offices” set up throughout the country by the defense agencies. In order 
that the State labor departments may have a common policy in handling these 
problems, it is essential that the Bureau of Labor Standards furnish them 
leadership and assistance. It is the only agency prepared to give this leader- 
ship. It will be impossible to give this leadership with the proposed cut in 
funds. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the subcommittee’s attention to ac- 
tion by the House Appropriations Committee in deleting provision for the dis- 
tributive education funds to the Office of Education as authorized under the 
George-Barden Act. 

Not only are we asking that the Jensen rider be eliminated from the Labor 
Department and Federal Security Agency bill but all other appropriations bills, 
including the independent offices and Interior Department supply bills. 
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COMMUNICATIONS ON SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL AND UTILIZATION 


UnItep STates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 27, 1951. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is a telegram received by me from Mr. Truman L, 
Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, concerning the appro 
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priations for the distribution of surplus property. 1 forward this telegram for 
whatever action is deemed to be appropriate. 


Sincerely yours, r 
JAMES P. Kem. 


Futon, Mo., April 26, 1951. 
Hon. JAMes P. Kem, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Due to the fact much good has accrued to the Missouri School for the Deaf 
and other educational institutions in the State of Missouri by virtue of the act 
providing for distribution of surplus property and inasmuch as House bill 3709 
has been amended to reduce appropriation to $100,000 and inasmuch as this 
will curtail activities of this governmental function to the point where it will 
definitely make ineffective the continuance of the benefits we have derived from 
same, may I ask your serious consideration in restoring the full appropriation 
of $333,000 as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. Your support of 
amount restoration of the amount cut off and the full appropriation will help us 
in Missouri to make use of equipment which otherwise we could not have and 
which is not needed by the Federal Government. It is my understanding this 
bill is now being considered by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


TRUMAN L. INGLE, 
Superintendent, Missouri School for the Deaf. 


UnitTeED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PusLic WorkKs, 
April 28, 1951, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-FSA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a letter which I received today from Truman 
L. Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, dealing with the 
appropriation for the distribution of surplus property to educational institutions, 

If it is possible to do so, I would be grateful if you would include Mr. Ingle’s 
letter in the record of the Senate hearings on this bill. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr. 


MissourrI SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Fulton, Mo., April 26, 1951, 
Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It is very likely that you are not on the committee which 
handles the particular bill in which I am interested right now; however, I do 
feel you are in a position to be of much help to the educational institutions in 
the State of Missouri. 

House bill 3709 originally called for an appropriation of $333,000 with which 
to continue the distribution of surplus Government property. This bill was 
reported out of the Appropriations Committee in the House with the recommen- 
dation that it be passed. However, a Meniber of the House, not knowing, accord- 
ing to the word I have received, the true functions of distribution of surplus 
property, was under the impression that it was a war measure and proposed 
an amendment cutting the appropriation to $100,000. The amendment carried, 
and the bill went to the Senate providing only $100,000. 

The Missouri School for the Deaf and many, many other educational institu- 
tions and public schools in the State of Missouri have benefited greatly from 
this surplus-property program. We have been able to get equipment which we 
would otherwise have been unable to secure. This equipment, of course, is made 
up of items which the Federal Government does not need; otherwise they would 
not have been declared surplus. 

We feel that Missouri will definitely be hurt if the program is not continued, 
and we are informed that the $100,000 to which the appropriation has been cut 
is insufficient to carry on the program effectively. 
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I am wondering if you would be good enough to investigate this situation. It 
is my understanding the bill is now in the hands of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee but has not yet been reported out. We do hope that the Senate will 
restore the amount that was cut from the bill and that the full amount of $333,000 
which was recommended by the Department of the Budget will be made avail- 
able so the program may be continued. We feel that the returns are far greater 
than the cost. If property which is not needed by the Government is not dis- 
tributed to tax-supported agencies which can use it and the Federal Government 
has no use for it, this, in my opinion, is a very unfortunate situation. We do 
hope you will find yourself in a position to assist. 

With warm personal regards and all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUMAN L, INGLE, Superintendent. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1951. 
Hon. KenNetH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing herewith letter I have received from 
the State department of public instruction, Helena, Mont., relative to the ap- 
propriation for the surplus-property-utilization program which was reduced 
from $300,000 to $100,000. 

I would appreciate your giving their letter every consideration when this 
item is discussed in your committee, and would you return it after it has served 
its purpose. 

Thanking you for your consideration and with best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, Mont., April 27, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MIKE: On April 24, 1951, we received word from the National Associa- 
tion of State Agencies for Surplus Property that the appropriation for handling 
this program of the surplus-property-utilization program in the Federal Security 
Agency for the 1952 fiscal year had been reduced from $300,000 to $100,000 in 
the House. It is now in the Senate Appropriations Committee. We have con- 
tacted many of our friends requesting the Senate to set the appropriation 
back again to $300,000. If this move is successful, it will mean the House will 
again have to act upon the appropriation bill, We would certainly appreciate 
anything you could do toward getting the appropriation back to $300,000. 

The surplus-property program has been of great success in Montana. In the 
past few years we have acquired over $1,500,000 worth of property which cost 
the schoo’s only about $90,000. We feel that it is important that the surplus- 
property program be continued for the benefit of Montana and all of the States. 
There is much Government property in usable condition that is being profitably 
used by the schools. The administration of this program must be controlled 
from the national division, and as such it is necessary that it maintain $300,000 
as a minimum amount to keep the program working. The program has ex 
panded to include hospitals and various health institutions in the past year, 
and we feel it should continue for the next years 

We just wanted you to understand the situation and will appreciate any 
action vou care to take regarding it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Connon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
GENEVIEVE SQUIRES, 
Deupty Superintendent. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0., May 4, 1951. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEz, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on FSA-Labor Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR CHAvez: Enclosed is a statement on the surplus property utiliza- 
tion program prepared by Mr. Cecil Jenkins, director of special services, Missouri 
Department of Education, which may be of help to your group in considering 
appropriation of funds for this program. 

Mr. Jenkins persuasively shows the continuing usefulness of this program 
and emphasizes the fact that in the past it has more than paid for itself by the 
reclaiming of such surplus property by the Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, M. C. 


SOME INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


1. The surplus property utilization program has been made by Congress a 
permanent program to provide means for further utilization of Federal Govern- 
ment property, which is no longer needed by the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This provision is included in the Federal Property Act of 1949, sometimes 
known as Public Law 152 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

The appropriation to United States Office of Education and Federal Security 
Ageney for fiscal 1951 was $332,000 for the operation of this program. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommended for fiscal 1952 an appropriation of $833,000 
the same as the enrrent year. The House Appropriations Committee in H. R. 
3707 approved $300,000. Due to lack of proper information, a representative 
from Arkansas, on the floor of the House offered an amendment to reduce the 
appropriation from $300,000 to $100,000. This was passed (Congressional 
Record, vol. 97, No. 70, Wednesday, April 18, 1951, pp. 4196 and 4197). Naturally 
such a reduction would practically wreck the program. 

~. A country as large as ours, with various Federal agencies scattered over the 
country, will always generate property surplus to its needs, mauch of it in salvage 
category and some in usable condition. This property breaks itself down into the 
following types: 

(a) Property which is obsolete and has been replaced by more modern 
equipment. 

(b) Property that is taking warehouse space which is urgently needed for 
new material, making storage a very costly factor. 

(c) Property which is located in small offices and cannot be moved to another 
location economically. 

(¢d) Property in such condition that it cannot be repaired economically by the 
Federal Government. 

3. We are interested in seeing the Federal Government utilize this property 
to the fullest extent, but when it is ready to dispose of it, either as surplus or 
salvage, we feel that it is economically sound and practical to channel it back 
to the taxpayer by giving education and health an opportunity for further 
utilizing this property. 

Much of the property of the types listed above can be utilized by education 
and health. From the standpoint of the taxpayer and the Federal Government, 
this further utilization is economically sound, even though some of it needs 
repair. Many schools are in position to repair it by use of students, thus deriving 
an educational benefit in the training, as well as the use of the property after 
it has been repaired. 

Since the first part of 1947, educational institutions of Missouri have received 
and utilized personal property with an acquisition cost to the Government of 
over $6,000,000. In addition it has received real property valued at approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. Property which is excess to the Government is still available 
and can be utilized by schools and health institutions. 

4. The surplus property utilization program is paying for itself in this emer- 
geney, since through the compliance provisions and the cooperation of FSA and 
educational institutions, property valued at an amount greater than the appro- 
priation, is being recaptured each year for Federal use. Figures of FSA indicate 
that real property which had been turned to educational institutions through this 
program has been reclaimed by the Federal Government in the amount of $65,- 
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000,000. If it had not been for this program, this property would have been sold 
with no possible chance of reclaiming it for Government use. 

Figures further show that many schools are willing to turn back property 
which they have received, and through the cooperation of schools, State agencies 
and the FSA, personal property in the amount of approximately $350,000 each 
year is being reclaimed by the Federal Government. Therefore, this program is 
paying for itself. 

5. In this emergency, educational and health equipment will be difficult to 
obtain through regular commercial channels. This program will allow them to 
utilize material which would otherwise be lost to both the Federal Government 
and individual institutions. This program also would be a natural avenue for 
the flow of property in defense training program. 

6. You are probably aware of the activities of the Bonner Investigating Com- 
mittee, in which the activities of the surplus property utilization program have 
been thoroughly checked, even to the State and local level. This State audit, 
which was made by the General Accounting Office, has been made at a total 
cost much in excess of the appropriation requested by FSA, possibly $1,000,000. 
We, at the State level, welcome this investigation, as audits of this type are 
wholesome in a program that has been handled conscientiously on a service 
basis. 

Therefore, some have wondered if the USOE, which handled this program 
until October 1950, and the FSA, could have received appropriations in the past, 
sufficient to provide personnel adequate to have followed up on the regulations 
of the program, it might not have been necessary to have followed up with an ex- 
pensive investigation and audit at this time. Therefore, the question is posed, 
would it not be more economical to allow the FSA, not only the $333,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, but an additional sum to properly supervise 
the program. This last thought is advanced to further substantiate the need for 
this appropriation, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTrep STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1951, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The attached letter from Mr. Cecil Jenkins, director of special 
services, Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo., refers to a subject in 
which you are interested and is, therefore, referred to you for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD IRviN@a, M. C. 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson, May 1, 1951. 
Hon. LEONARD IRVING, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Irvine: I am taking this opportunity to write you concerning the 
appropriation for the Surplus Property Utilization Division in the Office of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. This appropriation has been so 
drastically reduced by recent action of the House of Representatives as to prae- 
tically wreck the program. I feel sure that those who voted for this reduction 
of appropriation were not fully conversant with the facts, and voted for it on 
the basis of statements made on the floor which were to the effect that the pro- 
gram was a temporary one and had served its purpose. Actually, this program 
has been made a permanent one by Congress. 

The schools of Missouri, during the past few years, have derived immeasurable 
benefits from the surplus property utilization program. I feel sure that if you 
would contact educational institutions of Missouri which have received property 
during the past few years, they would tell you that the property, as a whole, can 
be used, and great benefits are derived from it; that equipment is now difficult 
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to obtain on the commercial market, and they could utilize to greater advantage 
than ever property received through the surplus property program. 

We understand that the Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is now considering the appropriation for this program. 
I am enclosing a statement which gives some information concerning it. I know 
it would be greatly appreciated by the school and health people of Missouri if 
you could talk with some member of the Senate Appropriations Committee as to 
the value of this program in the great State of Missouri, and that when the 
appropriation receives further consideration by the Senate and House, whether 
as a group or in committee, that you will express yourself to the effect that the 
appropriation recommended by the Bureau of the Budget be retained. 

Anything you can do will be greatly appreciated by this office. 

Very truly yours, 
CECIL JENKINS, 
Director of Special Services, 
State Agency for Surplus Property. 


(The material referred to appears following the letter of Repre- 
sentative A. S. J. Carnahan.) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I am forwarding herewith for your information a telegram which 
I received from W. A. Farrell, chief surplus property officer, Federal Security 
Agency, Sacramento, Calif., protesting the action of the House in cutting that 
Agency's surplus property utilization budget. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, M. C. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., April 26, 1951. 
ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, 
House of Representatives: 

I was surprised to hear House cut Federal Security Agency surplus property 
utilization budget from a recommended budget of $300,000 to $100,000 by a 
vote of 104 to 74. This cut, in effect, will completely close program, as we 
understand $100,000 will be barely sufficient to administer past agreements, 
and will not allow for processing any new transfers of property surplus to the 
needs of the Federal Government. Contrary to opinion expressed by Congress- 
man Norrell, of Arkansas, on House floor, there continues to be a large quantity 
of property that is usable and needed by health and education, utilization of 
which will result in tremendous savings to us taxpayers. The program with 
the cooperation of FSA and educational institutions is paying for itself in this 
emergency through the recapture of equipment previously donated. Much of 
the property now being made available through donation is being utilized in 
the defense effort. If this property is not made available for use by health 
and education, the property not needed by the Federal Government will be sold 
as scrap for a small fraction of its value. This means a terrific monetary loss 
to all of us taxpayers and a large gain for-the field-scrap buyers. We are sure 
you are familiar with the California program and its great benefits to educational 
and health agencies of the State. We urge that you do everything possible to 
restore the cut to this appropriation. 

Cordially, 


W. A. FARRELL, 
Chief Surplus Property Officer. 
(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., Tuesday, May 15, 1951, the hearing was 
closed.) 
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